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If our POLYTECHNICS 
seem a relatively recent 

g henomenon, many of their 
uildings have a much longer 
history. Karen Gold examines 
an often surprising 
archi tectuai heritage (page 9) 

Scholarship against the odds: 
Paul Flather examines the 
^ work of the Soviet 
anthropologist ANATOLY 
KHAZANO V who has been 
refused permission to leave the 
USSR to contined his 
pioneering research into 
nomadism (page 10) 

. . . While A. Kennaway and V. 
Lapidus consider the RED 
. TAPE which deflects and 
restricts the best and most 
innovative research work 
wthin the Soviet Union (page 

PUERTO RICOwas the 
smallest and least 'desirable 1 of 
the three territories wrested 
from the old Spanish Empire 
by the burgeoning USA in the 
late nineteenth century. 

Today, the only one of the three 
without formal independence, 
she represents a curious 


Laurence Whitehead reviews 
Raymond Carr's study of the 

island (page 14) 
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In the spring The Listener published a 
series of articles, based on Radio 3 
talks, under the broad heading “Hie 
return of Grand Theory." These dis- 
cussed the work of people like Jilrgen 
Habermas, Thomas Kuhn, Louis 
Althusser and John Rawls. Their con- 
necting theme was that after a genera- 
tion in which the values of pragmatism 
had been virtually unchallenged 
Grand Theory (our old friend ideol- 
ogy?) was making a comeback. 

Up to a point maybe. Theory has 
certainly become grander again, in the 
serious sense that there is now a 
greater willingness to apply it to sub- 
stantive as well as simply methodolo- 
gical issues in intellectual and public 
fife, and in the perhaps less serious 
sense that some disciplines seem to be 
drowning in a flood of ideologese. 

But there has been almost no sign of 
a serious revival of the ambition to 
reconstruct total all-embracing ideolo- 
gies. Rather the reverse. For in the last 
30 years the fragmentation, privatiza- 
tion even of knowledge has acceler- 
[ ated. If theory has made a comeback, 
it is often in the particular form of 
conceptual scaffolding that supports 
the further elevation of individual 
disciplines rather than in the general 
form of ideology that plans the total 
relationship between these disciplines. 

There is a second qualification that 
roust be made to the implicit claim 
asserted in The Listeners heading. 
Although all those discussed in the 
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articles operate on a broad intellectual 
front, none comes dose to making the 
Quasi-metaphysica! claims typical of 
the great Ideologies of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Some, 
like Habermas and Kuhn, are preoccu- 
pied with (he nature of knowledge 
itself; but although this obliges them to 
ask fundamental questions which the 
high priests of pragmatism had tended 
to ignore thy avoid over-arching ex- 
j r? ltons ' similarly Rawls remains 
within the established territory of 
philosophy, although he too returns to 
subsuuitive ethical issues that had 
sometimes been neglected by post-war 
philosophers in their enthusiasm for 
technical and procedural questions. 
Compmed to the myopia and naivety 
of much of postwar pragmatism, they 
may appear daring theoreticians who 
have grand intellectual ambitions. But 
compared to the grandeur of former 
ideologies, they make modest enough 
claims. - 

■Nor ate they consistent in their 
altitude to the modern project itself, 
that bundle of altitudes, values, and 

?omSfi_ sha B cd between 1789 and 
1939 discussed two weeks ago and, I 
argued last week, confirmed rather 
than compromised after 1945. It can be 
argued, of course, that the work of 
Habermas in particular and more argu- 
ably of Althusser decisively under- 
n, [nes positivism and so the role of 
raaQnality in modern culture. But 
even Weber despite his reputation had' 
been aware ■ ot the limitations of- 
*" w ithui an increasingly tech- 
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1 a the shifts in the underlying agenda. 
3 Sodoes the modest revivalof Theory 

he within academic life resonate any 
is- changes in modern society, which 
en together might add up to a redefinition 

nis of our culture, or is it simply another 
in- example of the divergence between 
a- academic and public cultures? A rema- 
in five case can be made for suggesting 
;d that it is the former. Since i960 we 
•I- have become a more contested society 
m which the scope for consensus has 
as been progressively restricted . We have 
le lost the sense, if not the substance, of a 

a common ftamework of values which 
>- can almost be taken for granted be- 
>- cause they are so widely shared. In a 
ic consensual society such as existed 
is between 1945 and 1965 the most 
e immediate questions are the procedu- 
ral and technical, while in a more 
if contested society substantive ques- 

0 lions reemerge. If this is true, it 

- produces a tidy symmetry between 
t broad social change and more specific 

- academic development. 

The common view of the important 
, shut from a consensual mid-century to 
f a contested late-twentieth-century 

1 society is that it represented a revolt 
1 against the 'complacency nnd even 
| sterility of the 20 years between 1945 
[ and 1965. Young people took the lead 

m this reaction against apolitical 
materialism, especially those in higher 
education which suggests that the 
cultural shift from consensus to contest 
: was most Intensely felt in universities 

and coUeges. Indeed the loention of 
thq anti-nrngmatic revolt in Its most 
virulent form in higher education "may 
suggest that the relationship between 
cultural and academic change was 
much more incestuous than is com- 
monly supposed. It was not just that 
students, Hnd some of their teachers, 
had the time and opportunity to revolt; 
it was that they were in a better 
position to observe the decay of prag- 
matism. 1 6 

This interpretation is supported by a 

SSSSL'TS' w ) mt happened in the 

iyous. The dominance of pragmatism 
in both academic and public cultures 
after 1945, I argued last week, was 
partly the result of Ideological exhaus- 
tion. The unheroic ambitions of post- 
war society’s leoders and the procedu- 
ral rather than substantive preoccupa- 
tions of its intellectual leaders may 
nave reflected that recessional quality 
that was in lum a consequence of this 
exhaustion. By the 1960s the exhaus- 
tion wbb over and the recessional spirit 
We we . re ready to have grand 
again 10118 Bnd thinlf big thou 8hts 

This emerging (reemergfng?) cultu- 
ral pattern of a renewed interest in 

“P* evei ? fundamental 

questions against a background of 
increasing social contest was given a 
new twist in the 1970s by the end of the 
post-war economic boom. In the auar- 

ror of a ceotyry that followed the war 

1 . had “ad id general dowri-to-earth 
expectations trimmed, of ideological 
• ^u dal50 a material 1 

' i lha L almost ' without 

J^eresuf Previous human '* * * 


cess in translating their answers into 
effective practice and establishing 
their definitions within our broader 
culture. 

Yet It is a mistake to exaggerate any 
of these trends. Any return to Grand 
Theory has been confined to a few 
disciplines and even in these is not 
typical of the mass of scholarly work. 
Any renewal of interest in substantive 
questions must be seen against a 
background of the bulk of scientific 
and scholarly production which is 
more preoccupied than ever by pro- 
cedural and technical issues. If the 
post-war pragmatism implied a shying 
away from fundamental questions, a 
reluctance to criticize the ultimate- 
ends of either society or of academic 
inquiry, then we arc pragmatists still. 
Particularity and narrowness are the 
keynotes of intellectual success today: 
indeed they may be the conditions for 
such success. 

So it would be an even greater 
mistake to exaggerate the degree of 
the alienation of intelligence in mod- 
em Britain. The present bad relations 
between higher education and Gov- 
ernment do not arise from any signifi- 
cant divergence of priorities between 
the two - most university leaders are 
happy enough to fall in with the state's 
enthusiasm Tor "relevance”, “efficien- 
cy”* and "quaHty" however unintel- 
hgcntly defined-hut from the fact that 
recent cuts are seen as a threat to the 
social status of the academic profes- 
sion - which is why the plan to tamper 
with tenure is such a gut issue. Most 
people actively engaged In higher 
education are prepared to accept Hint 
reason now has an instrumental rather 
than critical character, that it should he 
used to improve the means not ques- 
tion the ends. They are not worried 

um as n rcsu,t rci,son may lose its 
ability to create value nnd meaning and 
become instead an Instrument of direc- 
tion and even oppression. 

The boom in information techno!- 
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ogy Is probably a much more accurate 
motif of how higher education regards 
its cultural responsibilities than the 
return of Grand Theory, Pragmatism 
most instrumental form still rules. 
Why then should there be nny mis- 
understanding between higher educa- 
tion and Government, any alienation 
between its values and those of soci- 
ety? For, to return to the theme of a 
common culture which was my starting 
point four weeks ago, it is almost 
impossible to ignore the nagging sense 
“ an abiding failure to connect 
academic development to broader 
cultural change. Tne more expert and 
productive the scattered cultures of 
individual disciplines become the less 
they Kem to be able to contribute to a 
sensible redefinition of our common 
culture, which is the means by which 
the ultimate ends of society and of 
knowledge can be submitted to con- 
stmt and critical examination. The 
J5H!i ]*■ * widening gap between 
public ideas and ^private" know- 
ledge. 

Why the jutpVMany reasons can be 
One is the lo$s of effective 
:he 
ith 
of 
no 
to 
en 


Aiicuiy, no -* grander 
theories, maybe yes. Just as it may be a 
mistake to overemphasize the discon- 
tinuity between postwar pragmatism 
. and prc-War ideology, it may also be 
a mistake to- attach too much sfanifi- 

panyw'fA.ih. 1 , Or. . 
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cance to 'the more recent revival Of 
theory. Academic fashions.change but 
the jnlellectdal agenda has remained 
relrrarkably stable; it is still firmly 
mated In the four revolutions, the 
national/ the indnstrial/scleatiSo/thc ! 
, democratic, and the revolution of the 
senses, which niike -rfp jh*; modern : 
project. Yet ' it . can be argiied tha t' 

1 fjepnihonsi df;.ciiitqie; the. Subject OF- 
; .these ^put. eisaysi jare ^ mikm ccair ; 
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appeal against its authority? Did iw 
the mdustrinl/scientific revolution Z 
its attendant ideology pcasitivism S 
gest that the pursuit ofinith ihroni 
the application of reason represents) 
an unquaUfied virtue? Did not Z 
democratic revolution undermine a! 
reference points for the value ol It- 
quinr but that of immediate popnlu 
utiUly? Custom, tradition (and era 
culture?) were discredited. Did notthe 
revolution of the senses lead to the 
expulsion of all non-cogaitlve valw 
whether affective or spiritual from fit 
territory of knowledge? 

Whqjpver the reason ihe gap re- 
mains. ■ This inabUitv or refusal is 
reconcile the world of practical experi- 
ence and individual feeling with lhatol 
organized intelligence, to establish i 
common culture, is the root failure of 
modernism. It may be implicated in 
phenomena as distant as the so-caM 
British disease”, our alleged dlstrai 
of industry, and the vitality out pessim- 
ism of much modem art. 

One way to describe our preseal 
culture is to say that it is still con- 
structed of the great and simple idea 
of modernism - the nation, science, 
democracy and justice, and the indi- 
vidual - but that these ideas have beta 
drained of much of their value and 
meaning. A century ago they stifl 
retained a resonance and a vitality that 
allowed them to engage creatively the 
ultimate ends of society and of scho- 
larship. Today they have collapsed 
into a dull formalism, heavy express- 
ionless concepts that can no longer 
stimulate social progress nor note 
intellectual inquiry. Yet -and this is a 
crucial point - they have not been 


we seem to hove got muen oetiei sj 
the long words ana the compKcatM 
ideus, but much worse with the short 
words and simple ideas. We knew 
more about computers and nuclear 
particles, but probably have a mws 
slacker grasp on the idea of justice. 
The result is a drift towards an in- 
creasingly philistine culture, not ini« 
sense that there Is likely to be any 
decline in its artistic or scholarly 
achievement nor that this achievement 
will cease to be prized, but in the sense 
that its contours will be shaped by its - 
instrumental values of Admass rather 
than the critical values of intelligence. 

Does it matter - and if it does can wt 
do anything about it? The answer 
Ihe first part of the question is P ra “V , 
matters almost more than anyi&mj 
else. The outlook for our culture 
would be very bleak if organ®* 
intelligence was reduced to a stage 
tool to refine the means of 
rather than remaining a valued 
determine Its ends. For higher/®" 
tion the prospect would be partlcutuJJ 
unappealing. It would be forced W 
stick with the technical quest! on sk*/' 
ing the substantive questions to w 
decided by others, 

Finally whaHs to be Ty® 
avenues of hope are open. The pm 
the work of those scholars like Ra 
and Habermas who are not aW 
Grand Theory. It is tbnw£ *g- 
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Middlesex Poly- 
technic Is 


ofetet students to 
America. Third- 
year under- 

«duale75-year- 
* old Mr Ted 

Goodfriendls 
spending a study 

flange term at 

California Slate 
University. 

He had retired 
eules director of 
i perfume house, 
hiring completed 
(omul education 
it 18. “My wife 
sridlonghttogo 
on Ibe course 
because I didn’t 
know what to do 
with myself,” 
be said. 
The exchange is 
part of 
Middlesex’s pro- 
gramme for 
American studies 
students. Mr 
Goodfriendhas 
been to America 
before, looking at 
Civil War sites. 
Hesaidofhlsl 
course: “It's a 
fantastic . 
experience. I’d i 
recommend It to‘ 
anybody of a 
certain age who’s 
thinking of 
retiring and 
doesn’t know what 
to do.” 



PhD changes considered 
to tempt foreign students 
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Poly, college numbers 
to increase again 


by Karen Gold 

Mile sector student numhers will 
“■jcajc again in I985/R6 according to 
Wional Advisory Body secretarial 
sent out to institutions this 
•eek- but by only half as much as the 
oflitutions wanted. 

Letters from the secretariat have 

G oal to colleges, polytechnics and 
education authorities, giving esti- 
™*d intakes for 1985/86 and asking 
” com ments by the middle of 
“9ftmbcr. The institutions sent in 
wir first estimates earlier this year: 
^figures now going out have been 

hJ? 6 y*k®wa total increase in num- 
for 1985/86 of 7/00 full-time 

mi&e 8tu m n , ts - The lotal figures 

US* will be 260.300 and In 


^as projected by the secretariat, 
a 2.7 per cent increase. The 

"ok autumn. 

JSi'? sti lutlons had asked for an 
32* increase of 13,000. 5,900 of 
~ toe secretariat has rejected. 


According to NAB secretary Mr John 
Bevan, most of the refusals were 
scattered in small numbers between 
institutions, bill there was one college 
which had wanted a large increase 
from its 1984/85 figures and been 
refused. 

In the earlier consultation, institu- 
tions were asked to estimate their 
1985/86 numbers on the basis of the 
same intake as in 1984/85. When their 
replies came back to the NAB, they 
showed an increase in projected total 
numbers for three reasons: lower was- 
tage rates in recent years; higher 
intakes in 1983/84 and 1984/85. and in 
some cases bids for real growth. 

In the letters, Mr Bevan says that the 
secretariat's approach has been to 
correct errors and make allowances for 
things like lower drop-out rates and 
changes in course length, but to 
scrutinize proposals for real growth 
very closely indeed". 

Hence most of the 7,100 increase is 
accounted for by growth in previous 
years. 


by Ngaio Crequer 

A British Council working group is to 
propose changes in the structure of the 
PhD, to encourage more and better 
overseas students to come to Britain. 

The group, chaired by Dr David 
Hanison, vice chancellor of Kecle 
University, and vice chancellor elect of 
Exeter, will also recommend better 
supervisory practices for postgraduate 
study, and more split PhDs, where 
students study partly in Britain and 
partly in their host country. 

But it has rejected the most con- 
troversial proposal urged by some 
British and foreign advisers, a separate 
PhD primarily for overseas students. 

The group has examined a radical 
proposal for a doctorate of profession- 
al studies which would take account of 
the occupational and professional re- 
quirements of overseas students re- 
turning to (heir home country. There 
would lie a much bigger taught element 
in the course. 

But although the group will not 
present its first report until Christmas, 
this option hus already been ruled out 
on the grounds that it would be 
conceived ns an in fc rior or second class 
doctorate. 

Instead the key recommendation 
will he for a longer PhD available to 
overseas students (though open to 
home students also) which will involve 
u year's study before the PhD proper 
begins. , , 

It would Involve coursowork relevant 
to the research that would follow 
which might become part of the even- 
tual PhD. Dr Harrison stressed it 
would not be an orientation course,, 
but nominally a kind of master's 

TESSp is als0 ^searching how 
many split or jointly supervised (here 


and abroad) PhDs there are and how 
to encourage them. University fee 
regulations vary considerably here, 
and uniformity may be sought. 

On supervision the group is likely to 
commend a good practice guide pub- 
lished by the Science and Engineering 
Research Council two years ago. 

The group was set up because of 
evidence abroad that many good 
potential postgraduates preferred the 
American PhD. Many students wish to 
leach when they return home. The 
American system with more taught 
courses, greater variety of work and 
the use of credits, nnd more supervi- 
sion as the study proceeds, is seen as 
more appropriate. 


Patrick Nuttgens 
begins anew 


begins anew 
weekly column 
on the back page 


DES vetoes quality study 


The Department of Education nnd 
Science and Sir Norman Lindop have 
vetoed a study into educational quality 
and validation planned by Newcastle 
Polytechnic and the Council for 
National Academic Awards. 

The study was due to start in 
September and last until the cud of the 
1984/85 academic year. It would have 
looked at quality in higher education 
and how to measure it, and followed 
that with discussions with colleges and 
national bodies on creating the best 
internal organization to ensure quali- 
ty It was planned to cost around 
£70,00QJ 

But a small proportion of that 
funding was to come from the DES, 
which consulted Sir Norman to find 
out if he and the committee he chairs 
looking into quality and validation in 
public sector degrees accepted that the 
study should take place. 


According to Newcastle’s academic 
registrar Mr Peter Torode, Sir Norman 
and the committee did not. “Their 
main concern was that what we were 
thinking of doing involved a consider- 
able element of replication with what 
the committee intends to do next term . 

“Sir Norman was concerned about 
two teams of people canvassing around 
Institutions on similar themes.” 

The DES refused to support the 
project following the committee’s 
veto, and Newcastle and the CNAA 
have decided not to go ahead with It at 
least until after Ihe Lindop report - 


■ ^Soe^iL l 5 lur f® ,al >°hs have dc- 
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h Ve ^ over extramural 
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per cent of its area 
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■ Mi March. ' . 
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Birmingham claims that it was 
approached by Mr Michael Shattock, 
Warwick’s registrar, who wanted help 
to set up the new courses. He said Inal 
the existing pattern of courses estab- 
, lished by Birmingham would have to 
be followed because Warwick bad 
been given such little notice and did 
not have a. department or staff to get 

: i,S ThifwL!' Birmingham 

- -because of the methods used to claim 
responsible body status, the ^misrepre- 
sentation and dfcparagement 
: wdrL of the Birmingham department 
and Warwick’s refusal d unag ne gog- 
lions to entertain hny |OTP°™ jjjr 
cooperation brromproiipse.had cou- 

; rribuled to deep resentment .. 


Birmingham also wanted to direct 
all its energies into building Us own 
programme so as to be in a strong 
position when the new DES formula, 
which is likely to be based on student 
hours, came into operation. 

The registrar confirmed that he had 
made unofficial approaches for the list 
of all part-time lecturers, the use of 
Birmingham’s library aqd for a repre- 

' None 1 of - these approaches, wenj 


. None uj -uiwt . — — — --- 1 

followed up by official approadies 
even though the services of the direc- 
tor were offered: iii hifc capacty as an 
officer of the Universities Council for 
Adult and Continuing Educa!«"" 


expected early in the New Year. 

The project was to have been under- 
taken oy senior Newcastle staff on 
secondment, with assistance from 
Sunderland Polytechnic. It would have 
reported to a steering group with 
members from the DES, CNAA, 
National Advisory Body and Business 
and Technician Education Council. 


courses 


Mr Robert Sawers, Birmingham’s 
director of extramural studies, said: 
“Birmingham deplores ihe way in 
which the whole thing has been con- 
ducted by the University of Warwick 
and the local education authorities. 
But we have accented the fact now 
although disagreeable and hope that 
the extramural provision will not suf- 
fer. When Warwick has appointed a 
new director we would hope for ami- 
able collaboration in a couple of years* 
lime.” 

The decision to award full status to 
Warwick was taken by the secretary, of 
state for education in Ihe teeth of 
opposition from Birmingham so there 
was bound to be some bitterness, said 
Mr Shattock. 


The pressure, mainly from the Mid- 
dle East, also exists against the back- 
ground of the fall in overseas numbers. 

Tn 1978/79 there were 18,516 full-time 
overseas postgraduates studying in 
Great Britain. The provisional 1983/84 
figure is 13,582. 

Some of the group's ideas were 
discussed at last month’s international 
vice chancellors’ conference at War- 
wick University. The report will go to 
the Standing Committee for Interna- 
tional Cooperation in Higher Educa- 
tion, run hum the British Council, 
which has representatives from univer- 
sities and polytechnics. 

This group is likely then to decide 
whether the report should be ex- 
amined in grentcr detail, by possibly a 
larger body. The group will also submit 
its report to the committee- on 
academic standards being chaired by 
Professor Philip Reynolds, vice chan- 
cellor of Lancaster University- 
Many home students will be anxious 
to see whHt the group says about 
supervision, considering that this has 
now become a big issue in higher 
education. 

The group so far has heard evidence 
from some vice chancellors, the Over- 
seas Development Administration and 
the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities. 

Dr Harrison said: “it was not set up 
to evangelize for overseas postgradu- 
ates. it wns a fear that unless we 
listened to what people were saying the 
number we get would fall or we would 
fail to attract the best”. 

But lie insisted there was no inten- 
tion of providing n second clnss route 
for overseas students. "If wc wanted to 
drive the Saudis to the United Stales 
even more quickly than they are&ojim. 
that would be Hie way to do it. he 
said. 

Killer plants 
protect crops 

Ancient Chinese methods of killing 
crop pesls using native herbs, are 
unoer the microscope at Shell's 
laboratories In Slttlngbourne, as part 
of a Joint research project between 
the petrochemical company and 
China. 

Scientists are examining plants 
used for generations used by the 
Chinese as agricultural Insecticides. 
They hope to discover which prop- 
erties I n the plants kill off Hie pests, in 
order to develop them In Ihe labora- 
tory and come up with a new com- 
mercial Insecticide. 

It was a similar exercise at the 
Rothamsted Research Station about 
40 years ago, which led to the 
discovery of pyrelhroid, one of the 
commonest pesticides on the market. 

Shell, which already markets a 
pyre t hr old Insecticide called Fastac, 
Is hoping to carry out a similar 
exercise with Far Eastern plants. It Is 
one of the world’s miUor producers 
of agricultural chemicals, which are 
developed in the Slttlngbourne labor- 
- stories and a new formula developed 
from plants would be quite a coup for 
scientists there. 

So far, the company has kepi its 
work with China under wraps and It 
is not dear which plants arc being 
investigated. An' American Insect 
Control delegation to China In 1975 
reported that among the plant 
sources used were Nicotiana used 
with lime , Anabasis aphvlia, contain- 
ing the alkaloid anabaslne, Perris 
and garlic. However, the delegation 
I commented that the useof Indigenous 

materials had greatly declined. 
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Midsummer 

night’s 

scream 

It's amazing how midsummer mad- 
ness creeps up on you unawares. I 
woke up, startled, the other night 
From a dream of ministers and DES 
officials dancing half naked (none 
would have been flattered by my 
vision)around a bonfire In the middle 
of Tavistock Square on which burnt 
flic effigy of a vice chancellor, In cap 
and capes, with a smouldering ban- 
ner on which I could barely read 
“Autonomy”. 

It left a horrid after-image at three 
in the morning. I wondered whether 
the heat combined with three weeks 
of sober reflection on the state of the 
universities had caused such a lurid 
and portentous nightmare. 

August is the month for reflection 
and reappraisal. Whatever (he heal 
generated outside, the political 
temperature should he lower with 
Parliament in recess. It should be a 
time when sensible, not "macho" 
solutions could be found. Wo might 
have hoped that the Government 
would use the embryonic Green 
Paper to recognize (he social and 
economic strength and vlfnlfty which 
expansion of opportunities in higher 
education would stimulate. There is 
no sign of any such imaginative 
approach. 

Ministers seem infected by the heat 
— though it could be the heat gener- 
ated by the miners dispute or the 
debacle at GCHQ. Whatever its 
origin, it is depressing. Indeed, the 
Secretary of State attempted to raise 
the temperature even farther with his 
hasty statement on the last day of (he 
parliamentary session that he would 
introduce legislation to modify ten- 
ure. He dearly saw it us the oppor- 
tunity for tlie ritual slaughter of a 
sacred cow. He gave his officials tiic 
summer months Id build the pyre. 

This desire for confrontation has 
Its roots In the much more Invidious 
undercurrent of ever stronger cen- 
tralized control, as the Open Uni- 
versity, the Industrial relations unit 
at Warwick, and Departments of 
Education can testify. In each of 
these areas prejudice has ruled poli- 
cy. It Is the same with tenure. Sir 
Keith tells us that he is Intervening to 
improve universities’ “efficient and 
effective management of (heir own 
affairs”. He is determined to Cell 
. them what Is good for (hem, even 
though mo$t universities have told 
hijn and ifte University Grants Com- 
mittee that tenure is essential to 

f iroted academic freedom and the 
ong-ferm investment by Individuals 
aud the Institutions in their teaching, 
research and scholarship. 

The UGC has the opportunity- to 
show In Its September Report to 
Government that it can still act as the 
buffer between universities and Gov* 
•eminent. It will be a gratifying 
, 1 jjjjjjjjlj 1 * to many if It tak^es.a strong . 

j The Government's' Interference - 
could dangerously diminish universf- 
• ! *. stoodjng and rote as autonomous 
Institutions where academics can 
, freely and fearlessly disagree. More 
prosaically, the vice chancellors' Job 
fa scarcely wprlh the candle if they . 
can only operate as Government 
dictate^. Government and universl- . 
ties make ; strange bedfellows; ■ This 
unholy wedlock cannot be bow itiost 
universities see. their role yet they 
have not lifted a fingei- prevent U, 

, that the vice chaiSpi^have^one 
.one better than (bat rehabilitated 
conservative St. Paul , and decided 
that it |s better fa marry (or pt feast 
bed down together) arid‘i6 hum: i; 

Biana: WatWick 


Solving problems with maths 


■Thg author a 


Vniverrjty Ttacfers. 


Sir. - While I agree with much of what 
Chris Ormeli ( THES letters. August 
17) says concerning the imposition of 
presupposed conceptual frameworks 
and its effect on our objectivity, I am 
not so sure about his remedy, ic using 
projective applications in mathematics 
education, if only it were that simple! 
Indeed, by all means encourage chil- 
dren to he “conceptually gymnastic", 
but I am far from convinced rhnt his 
proposal as practised today could 
achieve that most desirable aim. 

The Cockcroft report - Mathematics 
Counts ( 1981) - quite rightly empha- 
sizes the role to be plnyed by applica- 
tions in mathematics in the school 
curriculum . However, in common with 
much of that report it fails to give anv 
guidelines regarding the implementa- 
tion of its recommendation. In the 
light of this vacuum it is not surprising 
that many educators have proposed 
the use of problem solving mid muthe- 
mntical modelling approaches to solve 
the implementation problem. Before 
this can he done at all seriously, 
however, some proper research needs 
to be undertaken in order to clarify the 
ambiguity that exists in how “real 
problems" arc posed. 

At the Polytechnic of the South 
Bank we have considerable experience 


English needs 

Sir, - Paul Flathcr’s article, ‘The 
accent is on the spoken word’ (THES, 
August 10) reporting on The grammar 
of English dialect (V. K. Edwards and 
others), refers to the need for a register 
of research in areas such as spoken 
English, English grammar and region- 
al forms of English. 1 am glad to sny 
that such work is already covered, 
together with work on many other 
languages, in the research register 
maintained by this centre. So too is 
work on lansuage(s) in education. 
Thus the need is already being met. 

The register provides information 
about work in progress in Britain and 
(as a result of an agreement with the 
Council of Europe) in seven other 
European countries; it is held in type- 
script form by 12 libraries/centres in 
Britain as well as by national agencies 
in other European countries. (Lists of 
these centres are available.) Extracts 
from the register appear regularly in 
the ‘Current Research' section of Lan- 
gunge Teaching (Cambridge Universi- 
ty Press, quarterly). 

The British part of the register 
( Language A. language teaching; cur- 
rent research in Britain ) is being pre- 
pared for publication by the centre in a 
new edition in 1985; it contains in- 
formation specially contributed by the 
research workers concerned, on cur- 
rent and recent work, and projects 
completed since the last edition (for 
1975-77) went to press. The register 
covers a wide range of work, on any 
aspdet of language, particular lan- 
guages, and language learning/ 
teaching (first, second or foreign lan- 
guage). Any researcher in Britain who 

Uncnpc in MnnH _ 
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wishes to report work to the register 
may obtain a short questionnaire from 
Mrs Sarah Death at the address below 
(or telephone 01-839 2626). 

Yours faithfully, 

HELEN N. LUNT, 

Senior Research Information Officer, 
Centre for Information on Language 
Teaching and Research . 

20 Carlton House Terrace, 

, London. 


Poly places 

s j r * ‘-J" article "Rush on for 
places" (THES, August 24). an im- 
pression may have been created that 
Preston Polytechnic js hd longer con- 
sidenng course applications except in 
mechanical engineering. In fact the 
■ polytechnic; which ls ; to be renamed 
Lancashire Polytechnic from Septem- 
ber 1 , wil l'still consider applications for 
almost all its courses:, .in some cases 
, prospective students jpay be placed on 
a waitihglist; • : i,'- i. j... M 
Yours faithfully, ' . 

JIM COLUN& \* v V 
^ Information Officer./, 

Lancashire Polytechnic, - ' - i 
. • \ }; r..-7 \ . ■ ■ L ‘; 


in teaching problem solving and 
mathematical modelling to school 
teachers and relating their experiences 
to classroom practice. This experience 
has revealed that it is all Ion easy to fall 
into the trap of imposing "conceptual 
presuppositions” when a real problem 
is stated. In order for real problem, ic 
a Miiiemeni about some aspect of 
reality, to be tackled, in particular by 
school children, it has to he "framed. 
In other words pre-conccptualizcd for 
purely didactic reasons. 

In mathematical modelling the pre- 
formulation stage leads, in this au- 
thor’s opinion, to two main types of 


modelling procedure. I calf these 
didactic ana pragmatic modelling re- 


spectively. Almost all textbooks relat- 
ing to mathematical modelling nose 
problems that can be classified as 


didactic. They do this simply because 
their authors want their problems to be 
"do-able". These problems however, 
are far removed from reality even 
when their validation seems to lend 
credence to the claim that a solution to 
a real problem has been found. These 
validatory aspects of a problem have 
little value because the problem itself 
has almost always been posed within a 
known and presupposed conceptual 
framework - hnrdly what Ormeli 


Much ado 


wants! I am much reminded of Ein- 
stein's paraphrasing of Kant, "As far 
as the laws of niatlieiiiiitics refer to 
reality they arc not certain and us fur ns 
they are certain they do not refer to 
reality". 

Pragmatic modelling on the other 
hand docs not prcsimplify and is, by 
its very nature, difficult. In one form 
no conceptual presuppnilion is in- 
volved and leads to fundamental in- 
novation while in nnothcr, for ex- 
pediency, such presuppositions arc 
totally acknowledged and in fact arc 
part of the modelling process itself. 
The outstanding scientist or the prac- 
tising engineer will 1 hope recognize 
the distinction being made. 

Therefore by ail means introduce 
aspects of applications of mathematics 
into the classroom with clearly identi- 
fied and well defined aims and objec- 
tives, but it would, I fear, be stretching 
our present knowledge rather too far 
to advocate their use in order to leach 
children to be more flexible in their 
conceptual constructs. 

Yours sincerely, 

F. R. HICKMAN, 

Department of Mathematical Sciences 
and Computing, 

Polytechnic of the South Bank, 

London. 


Sir, - N. F. Blake's review of A 
Dictionary of Shakespeare's Sexual 
Puns and Their Significance (THES, 
July 13) says that “This book has 
enlarged the number of possible puns 
In Shakespeare” and contains “many 
puns” not in Partridge (the “many” 
are actually more than 750). My 
book, having thereby fulfilled one of 
Its stated goals, I question the 
appropriateness or its being labelled 
“love’s labour's lost”; and, since 
Professor Blake Is pleased to jcs(, I 
submit (hat his devotion to discover- 
ing error fas error there must be in a 
work of this scope) might, perhaps, 
be viewed as much ado about no- 
thing. 

The reviewer invents and (lien 
discounts claims tbnt I do not make. 
Nowhere in my introduction, for 
instance, is there the “implication” 
that oven word-conscious Eliza- 
bethans could understand all of 
Shakespeare’s punds “at first hear- 
ing” - an incredible conception; on 
the contrary, In the course or de- 
veloping several lengthy Illustrations 
of complicated punning patterns, I 
specifically say, “it fa only the reader 
who can know the richness of 
Shakespeare's punning”. 

Neither did I set out to provide a 
“complete list” or Shakespeare's sex- 
tual puns but, rather, to identify 
“hundreds of stilt unnoted puns”; 
hencei Professor Blake should not 
have been “puzzled” by the exclusion 
of count, since footnote 7 supplies 


Extra work 

Sir, - Philip Nind (THES, August 24) 
wnles that universities will only take 
Continuing education seriously when 
extramural departments are abo- 
lished. He is wrong. This can be shown 
quite easily by pointing to those uni- 
versities, including Bristol, that 
already consider continuing education 
.as an important part of their main- 
stream activities and in whjch their 
<«t™mural departments make a con- 
siderable contribution, to this work. 

Design power 

i Sir, - In response to. Janet Daley's 
' ( TH ES , August 17) on my article 
Uesign for Learning'", as a designer I 
am as attracted as the next woman to 
the herom Idea of designer as visionary 
: of alternative realities 71 but'thcre is a 
' danger of giving too much attention to • 




lion arid reception, As a conveyor of 
‘S'^'.dfsign has a peat deal of 

... nfittPf ’•IF .Im J. 


Shakespeare: full of riches 

sources for tills recognized bilingual 
pun, used \i\Henry V- “couni” (Folio 
sp)/coun/cow/cunt. Nor, since I state 
thnt I lake as “givens” the puns 
established by Pntridgc and Coinian, 
and since I cite both men for the pun 
In Ahiiorson/u whore’s son, should he 
have expected farther “references” 
for or “examples” of this pun. 

In his preoccupation with lexical 
points, Professor Blake has Ignored 
the main purpose of my book: the 
demonstration of the specific ways in 
which these puns enhance our under- 
standing of character, motive and 
plot in Shakespeare’s plays. 

Yours sincerely, 

FRANKIE RUBINSTEIN. 

The Mcrmonl. 

Bryn Mawr, Pcnna 19010. 

USA. 


There are a number of possible 
models for the structure of the orga- 
nization in a university to provide 
continuing education. Examples of 
these can be found in universities 
throughout the world. A study of these 
shows quite clearly that the universi- 
ties that provide continuing education 
most effectively are those that have a 
special division to do so. Whether this 
js called an extramural department or 
is given some other title is of little 
consequence; the Important thing is 
that it should exist. 


useful contributions to industry or 
elsewhere, then designers need to rive 
urgent attention to now those mean- 
ing 5 are received and understood by 
the public. ! 

I agree with Brian Holder about ? 
concern for present practice, Perhaps 
whal he has failed to grasp was that my 
intention in taking an historical pers- 
was to point out how we are 
still repeating the mistakes, of the past 
and may coqtiabe to dq so urticss we 
recognize that fact and decide how to 

give, design a firmer grounding than the 
^erondus rojd between art and indusv 

.* rrv it (vtrfihiM at nMa^* ia-.l v *■_ 


rd'i.V'if 


W-fe-Vf: 
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Academic 
mark-ups 

1a rcfcr to lhc rcccr >t letter from 
Mr Macartney (THES, Augi ff, 
concerning disproportionate mark- J 
mi many academic books of UsTriS 
I tint sure that many of vour 3 
will be delighted Skg'ffg; 
mark-ups of ihrec publishers £ S 
group have been substantially red J 
with effect from July 1, feu •? “ . 
conscious attempt to overcome ifc 

ursr ~ c,tcs - 11 is 10 be hoped % 

Mr Macartney and his proHS 
SR purchasing policy win iB 
i 984/85 be more hosed toward Dun 
publishers who are making a concerad 
attempt to keep prices down. 

I would sound a mild note of cautioo 
on the comment concerning comoed- 
tiveness of UK publishing: a ven 
substantial part of UK publishing out' 
put now derives from the UK end of 
American parent companies, espedak 
ly in the academic field, and ihw 
pricing policy is dictated to mt 
extent by local pricing levels: I don't 
think it's a question of reducing is 
“increasing dependence on US pub- 
lishers” but rather of recognizing tbe 
very considerable contribution ihn 
already make to UK academic pi 
fishing. 

May it not be better to substitute tbe 
real need for good "scholarship” (or 
the attitude of 'protectionism' but to 
make the producer aware of the fact 
that current price levels arc, in red 
terms, too high for the many people 
who would like to possess persond 
copies of many works of scholarship 
Yours faithfully, 

NEVILLE GOSLING, 

Director, University Presses of 
California, Chicago and Harvard. 

Open chance 

Sir, - in view of the recent publication 
of A level results and the panicnlu 
restrictions on university and 
polytechnic entry this year, it may be 
use fal to remind educational advisers 
that the Open University recently 
decided to lower its entry age for 
degree level courses to 18 (our cam- 
mini it y education courses have always 
been open from 16-up). 

In doing so the OU is not intending 
to compete with full-time dep« 
studies at conventional higher educa- 
tion institutes. Undoubtedly the op- 
tion of mandatory grant-supported 
full-time study is likely to be the best 
for most 1 8-year-olds. 

However the OU may be an option 
worth considering for a few stutfepu. 
Disabled, domestically-burdened un- 
dents, or students failing to achieve 
conventional entry qualifications yd 
capable of degree study arc pern*? 
examples. .. .. 

The decision to lower the age bmrt 
applies to applications for entry to w* 
Ou for January 1986. 

ORMOND SIMPSON, 

Senior Counsellor, 

The Open University. 


Without doubt, ail extramural^ 
partments in United Kingdom uroW’ 
si ties could, with advantage, 
and develop their work. But 
them would have precisely the opp 
site effect to which Mr Nind (I a 
and I wish to see, namely the fig®* 
development of continuing ediica. 
in all its forms in the universities* 

Yours sincerely, 

EDWARD THOMAS, 

Director, Department of Extramural 
Studies, 

University of Bristol. 

tion in the fast sentence °f "A TaM 
Two Cultures”: 
orientated degree courses ^ 
nicai content” should read: . 

little technical content . 

Yours faithfully, 

JUDY ATTFIELD, . . 

Cock Lane, 

Hoddesdon 

Letters for publication ahouM 
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RETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 31.8.84 


Lecturers hope for quick reply on pay Aston faces 

threat 


by Karen Gold 
and David Jobbins 
Laden of the college lecturers un- 
bare eager for a speedy response 
Za Sir Keith Joseph to the indepen- 
dent arbitration report on their pay 

‘te sources suggest the findings 
msvbe given to the Secretary of State 
ta Education and Science during next 
nA but it could take the orbit rators 
Inner to balance the lecturers’ case of 
yrotwarded increases in productivity 
aiaiost the employers’ nrgument of 

"is!... nou mnrp thflTl thc-V hilVP 


Silty to pay more than they have 
offered. ... 


In the 1980 arbitration the then 
Secretary of State, Mr Mark Carlisle, 
iwivedthe report only n week before 
announcing the Government's accept- 
ance of its recommendations despite 
MrsThalcher's reservations. A similar 
Cabinet battle would delay the process 
considerably and inject uncertainty 
into next year's public expenditure 
ukulations. 

Union representatives and local 


Cambridge 
state school 


figures up 


For the Drat time it appears a clear 
majority of students winning places at 
Cambridge University last year came 
from state schools, according to stutis- 


tiajusl released, 
lie latest issue of the university’s 
Rtvorter shows that 51.26 per cent or 
1,401 of the entrants last October came 
from the maintained sector, with 48.74 
percent or 1,332 coming from private 
sector. This compares with 49.47 per 
nm coming from the private sector in 


Tbe proportion from state schools 

tlarilUl Pnmknllnn knn knrtrt 


to widen their net of applicants. They 
law faced criticism that the Oxbridge 


— — — wn«>ikwgv 

entrance system over the years has 
laided to favour public school nppli- 


The number of state schools succcss- 
WSy sending entrants to Cambridge 
tw also been steadily increasing. In 
1571, 1251 entrants were drnwn from 
w* 600 schools. By 1982, 1,30(1 
'Wants were drawn from 689 schools, 
■ad last year 1,401 entrants conic from 
schools. Just 277 schools supplied 
^ vate scctor intake of 

Mr John Hopkins, senior tutor at 
yuag College and chairman of the 
™wsge representatives committee cur- 
studying Cambridge admis- 
said the figures were very in- 
KKstmg and reflected efforts by col- 
attract more applicants from 
“Waiters. 

h 3S* came just as Cambridge 

prepare for further study of a 
to introduce a sixth-term 
SfS modelled on 

S level, to be taken by 
^ts alongside their A levels. 


TfcM-^L r 111111 ri- icvcis. 

d. Jr a J 85 been supported in princi- 
birther meetmgtakcs place in 


teffirw! d if, a ls pursued, a host of 
S2S S . ub j ect workin B parties could 
todraw up detailed examina- 
hir 2®P? sala ^ ■ Optimists believe with 

r 1 Jewess the. fire* «c 


Cambridge “S 
S3 ^. uld he on offer in summer 


lone n", e 00 offer ,n summer 
fiiwl 1 ? 1115 *? uW fece a difficult 
tUaJ? JS? 1 w itb the usual autumn 
available in 1984 and 
w <but dropped by 1986. 


education authority leaders met for 
arbitration last week without the acri- 


mony of the meeting between school 
teachers and cmnlovcrs twn dnvc nr P . 


teachers and employers two days pre- 
viously. 


The employers were sympathetic to 
much of tnc lecturers' case, accordins 

In Mr T.I.. ° 


to Mr David Tricsman, negotiatine 

cnnritfiirii nf tkn a 


secretary of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Hiohrr 


of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. "People were not arguing 
about whether there was any justice in 
our claim," he said, ‘it was very much 
more a question or whether it 'was 
fundublc and whether the Govern- 
ment would come through with any 
more money." 

The lecturers' side has argued that 
productivity in advanced further 
education has increased by 20 per cent 
since 1982, while pay has fallen 20 per 
cent behind comparable earners since 
1980. The arbitrators at the Advisory, 
Conciliation and Arbitration Service 
are expected to take around two weeks 
to reach their decision, which will go to 
Sir Keith, who can overrule it. 


The employers submission to the 
Advisory, Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Service, published fast week, says 
that local education authorities cannot 
afford to pay further education staff 
more than the 4.45 per cent offered in 
April and recommended for accept- 
ance by Natflie’s negotiators but later 
rejected by the members. 

The offer “was made in good faith 
and there was no intention or expecta- 
tion that it would form a base line for 
reference to arbitration" the submis- 
sion says. "The unprecedented non- 
ratification of a committee agreement 
is not helpful to the climate of trust in 
which FE negotiations have tradi- 
tionally been conducted. 


"An arbitral award which departs 
from the April 16 agreement will add 
to this difficulty and weaken the credi- 
bility of the Burnham Committee for 
years to come". 

A pay award exceeding 4.45 per 
cent, in the context of restrictions of 
local government overall spending. 


DES unions prepare 
for job targets battle 


by Paul Flather 

Civil service unions within the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science are 
preparing for n tough battle against 
new Government job targets which 
will mean up to I0U more posts lost by 
1988. 


In fact overall DES staffing is set to 
remain steady at around 2,400 posts 


over the next four years, but cuts nre 
needed so that the Government can 


meet an electyion manifesto pledge to 
expand its schools and colleges in- 


expand its schools and colleges in- 
spectorate. 

The new 1988 targets are part of the 


Government's overall policy to reduce 
Whitehall staffing to 593,000 by 1988. 
It has met its first five year plan 

e. . ii. .1 . j _k! ■ ■ *i orm ■ _ 


[ policy to rt 
593,000 by 


comfortably, shedding 113,000 jobs 
since taking office in 1979. Whitehall 


now consists of some 630,000 posts, 
smaller than at any time since 1945. 


According to Treasury figures, the 
DES and University Grants Commit- 
tee has lost some 330 posts during the 


Conservative administration, though 
the DES puts the figure at less than 
300. Some confusion is caused by the 
transfer of the Office of Arts and 
Libraries in to and out of the DES. 

The trndc union side, involving 
representatives from all civil service 
unions, has made clear its opposi- 


te same deadline with less than two 
full time staff. 


DES management said manpower 
filings had been agreed and the loss of 


■$ 
' fill 



Finding out what the earth’s crust ls made of the Rt Hon John McKay, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh (rldit) Is shown round an adribffiim of 
gS£| Maps of the World at the Open Unfrersify by the 
Irtotogicai w I" Me Mrk'av fa an Open University 


Action plan 
J°mpromise 

reached 

^ plan ^ threatened ac- 
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^Wed of Scotland has 
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Jtir-Kw McKay ls a. Open U^'ersLy 
student himself. : — 


would mean authorities may be 
forced to cut education expenditure ol 
premises und teaching materials or to 
cut teacher numbers and worsen stu- 
denty teacher ratios the submission 


All local authorities arc spending up 
to their Government targets, and some 
will exceed (hem. But the Government 
will not relax spending targets nr 
increase grants to meet a higher pay 
award, it says. 

The employers oppose a staged 
agreement through the year, and 
changes in the pay if Lis, cither to 
increase their salaries disprop- 
ortionately or to make transfer from Li 
to L2 automatic. They also reject any 
direct comparison between university 
and public sector pay. An award above 
4.45 per cent would also encourage 
other public sector unions to pursue 
higher awards, putting local authority 
finances under even more pressure. - 

But they do promise a full review of 
lecturers' pay scales to deal with some 
of these items. 


Volunteers 


tion to further cuts. It also believes 
(he work of the expanded Her Majes- 
ty’s inspectorate — to extend work in 
teacher training areas, the Youth 
Trnining Scheme, and public sector 
higher education — will suffer if other 
DES sections are run down. 

They are worried about the intro- 
duction of new technology which 
seems certain to cost up to 40 posts at 
the Darlington offices of the DES 
where much routine clerical work is 
done. The small Canons Park site in 
London is also being wound down. 

Mr John Dunbar of the Civil and 
Public Services' Association, who is 
chairman of the trade union side, said 
fewer staff were being stretched to do 
more umi more work, with the result 
thnt work standards, morale and 
promotion prospects had nil been hit. 

A typical cxnmplc concerned the 
further education survey of student 
stnff ratios which involved three staff 
members working fiat out Inst sum- 


join adult 
sector fight 


by Felicity Jones 


A new broadly-based national adult 
education grouping is being set up to 
defend the sector against farther ero- 
sion. 

It will be composed of voluntary and 
non-governmental agencies like the 
Workers' Educational Association, 
the Open University, the Universities 
Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education, many of whom receive 
Department of Education nnd Science 
grants. It will be launched officially 
next month. 


the Voluntary Adult Education Fonim 
will inevitably he seen as a successor to 
the defunct Save Adult Education 


mcr, but this year is being produced to 
the same deadline with less thnn two 


ceilings had been agreed and the loss of 
posts was needed to allow the HMI to 
expand. Further meetings are now 
scheduled for the end of next month. 


But Mr Robert Locnrie, of the 
.Workers' Education Association who 


will be servicing the forum, said lie 
honed that the group would be more 
solidly based than SAVE and "would 
not be seen as just another pressure 
group against the cuts”. 

A programme of activities has 
already been drawn up, starting with 


an inaugural meeting planned at Fir- 
croft College for October on lobbying 
followed up with a conference on the 
educational needs of single parent 


families early next year. 

The emphasis will be on combining 


the forces and resources of the volun- 
tary sector and membership will also 
include the Pre-Retirement Associa- 
tion, the Field Studies Council with a 
watching brief being held by the 
National Association for Adult Con- 
tinuing Education. 

The adult residential colleges will be 


closely involved and Mr John Hughes, 
principal of Ruskin College will be 
chairing the forum. 

The forum will have to tread a 
delicate tightrope if it is to be seen as a 
representative voice for the sector in 
its dealings with the Government. The 
universities, for example, see the new 
formula being devised by the DES as 
the first priority and are unlikely to 
want to jeopardize those negotiations 
with too high an anti-cuts profile. 


of strike 


Aston University faces closure in u 
national campaign of industrial action 


aimed at saving tire jobs of technicians 
threatened with the first compulsory 


threatened with the first compulsory 
redundancies in the mainstream of the 
university system. 

The university has issued redundan- 
cy notices to 36 non-teaching staff, 
most of them technicians, and includ- 


ing a number of trainees. 

Now the Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial Staffs is 


seeking aid from other campus unions 
in its attempt to make effective the 
I sanctions it nas been operating since 


the notices were issued. 


National officers of the main campus 
unions arc due to meet ASTMS in 


Birmingham today and are expected to 
be briefed on a strategy discussed by 


be briefed on a strategy discussed by 
the ASTMS technicians national advis- 
ory committee yesterday. 

They hope for full support from the 
other unions in what could lead to a 
total stoppage by non-teaching staff at 
Aston and industrial action elsewhere. 

The ASTMS branch at Aston has 
voted for an indefinite strike from 
September 10 and is maintaining pick- 
eting at the university in an attempt to 
disrupt deliveries. The union's nation- 
al committee chairman, Mr Eddie 
Sands, hopes that at least physical and 
financial assistance from other univer- 
sities can be pledged. 

"The picket line will continue,' 1 Mr 
Sands said. "Between now and 
September 10 wc will be discussing 
whether to advise our members to go 
□head with their decision to take 
all-out strike action". 

A dilemma for the union is that by 
fighting for the technicians’ case they 
may only defer redundancies until 
after University Grants Committee 


money for the non-teaching staff 
severance scheme runs out at me end 


Aimed at providing a united voice, 
e Voluntary Adult Education Forum 


severance scheme runs out at the end 
of September. 


Cnmpaign. 

Mr Dominic Delahunt, general 


^ £ 


secretary of the Education Centres 
Association said: "There arc clearly 
ways in which the member groups all 
have related interests. They are 
vulnerable to cuts in DES grant while 
still being asked to do more such as in 
the work with the unemployed". 
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Classic appeal 


Glasgow University lias been extoll- 
ing the benefits of n classical educa- 
tion to school leavers. The depart- 
ments of Greek and humanity (the 
traditional Scols name for Latin) 
reckon it Is not enough to point out that 
“a knowledge of Greek and Latin 
actually helm you to understand En- 
glish.” 

Their brochure highlights other 
attractions: Latin Is taught In “the 
old humanity cIbss room, a fine old 
lecture room where portraits of 
famous scholars of the past hang on 
the walls.” Greek is even more 
enticing: the department has moved 
Into “a house of Its own in a quiet 
tree-lined street.” . 


A level grading review will only ‘reshuffle the pack’ 

. . .... _.m .«« in.nm. their mimhpri The review, the first for 12 years, candidates and towards i 


A level grading may become fairer as a 
result of the review announce! this 


result — . . ■ 

week by the Secondaiy Examinations 
Council, but it will not increase the 


VAJLULL-ll, UUl « — - — . 

number of young people going to 
fc? the view of both Mr Peter 


“It will not increase their numbers, 
simply reshuffle the pack. In many 
ways the review exposes far bigger 
questions beyond A level, as to what 
society wants for its young people out 
of university". 

Professor Allanson made the same 


was set up in the spring following the 
issue last year by trie Joint Mntncafa- 


jssue last year by the Joint Matricula- 
tion Board of a pamphlet outlining the 
deficiencies of A level grading, ana the 


Dines, deputy chief executive of the 
SEC and Professor Jack Allanson of 

SSSKKffiaSK 

Mr Peler Dines pointed out this 
;weck that attempting to mako .ine 


0 
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point that it would simply mean a 
different number of candidates going 
to university and others not, as univer- 
sities bad limited number of places and 
limited finance. “This is the constraint 
as long as you have, entrance not 
determined by the quality of perform- 
ance but by the Government’s view of 
the numbers who; should be ini the 


separation of certain grades l>y only a 
handful of marks. 


The working party intends to report 
to the SECln 1985 after which it will be 


. # ” (firtir 


up . to the council whether it issues 
advice to' the Secretary of State for 
education. In 1972, changes in grading 
were rejected by Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, then education minister. 

Basically the working party is look- 
ing towards moving away from defin- 
ing grades iq terms of the percentage of 


candidates and towards setting more 
exact standards for each grade ranging 
from excellent to definite failure - that 
fa, a greater measure of criterion 
referencing. 

It is likely that this will help border- 
line cases; particularly those lying 
between grades B and C, because or 
the narrowness of the C grade and the 
threat to higher education chances a 
drop in marks implies. 

Guidelines set by the. Government 
in 1980 specify that the top 10 per cent 
of students in each examination should 
get grade A, the next 15 percent B and 
soon , but there is apparently variety in 
the way this is applied. 
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Last month staff and drnma students 
from Leicester Polytechnic’s BA in 
performing arts attended the Fifth 
International Festival of Drama Col- 
leges at Bratislava. They were the 
first British delegation to be invited 
to what is primarily a foruin for the 
East European academies. 

DAY 1 

We leave London a bit worried. We 
arc nut strictly a professional drama 
school, but one of the Council for 
National Academic Awards courses 
in performing arts that have been 
spawned of late, and I am somewhat 
apprehensive as to how we will stand 
up beside the professional institutes 
of East Europe. But I believe in the 
value of these meetings and have 
cajoled everyone (with minimum 
financial support) into going. 

The first shock is at Vienna airport 
where, amid sheiks and Mercedes we 
await the bus (a Bratislava. Bratisla- 
va is more or less at the centre of 
whar was the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, a mere 30 miles or so from 
Vienna, and the Slovaks have cun- 
ningly retained a twice daily bus 
service to the airport. 

As the bus, like something out of 
Zorba the Greek, steams round the 
I corner, the students’ faces fall. Our 
first East European contact is the 
truculent bus driver who has no 
change (one pays, of course in Au- 
strian schillings) and, of course, the 
fare has just gone up. 

Thus to the Czech fxirdcr- barbed 
wire, guns, dogs, searches, endless 
visa papers to he checked and dou- 
ble-checked. Finally to Bratislava 
over the Danube and schnapps with 
our delightful hosts, who seem to 
sense the trauma of crossing the iron 
curtain. 

DAY 2 

The official opening - Russians, 
French. East Germans, Czechs, Slo- 
vaks. Portuguese, Hungarians, 
Poles, Bulgarians - and us. The 
Italians have cried off and no one 
seems to know what happened to the 
Romanians. 


I lie Portuguese have in get out 
quickly to make way for the French 
troupe from Viliefranchc-sur-Sannc. 
who huyc come to Bratislava com- 
plete with mayor anti corporation, 
rheir performance of Marcel 
MarechaVs Btnajiu-t pour Guignoi is 
a sentimental romp, done with some 
style hut little Nubstancc and plays to 

i n packed house. 

However the day ends with the 
students from Janacek Academy in 
Brno performing with a fine energy 
and discipline a peasant anti- Russian 
■ gentle staire by Zamjaiim called The 
Flea, which goes down well. It con- 
firms my intention to try nnd arrange 
an exchange between ourselves and 
Brno. 

DAY 4 

Sunday, each group is asked to 
provide a delegate to attend the 
ceremony in memory of the Slovak 
national uprising of 1944 (and of the 
liberation by the Soviets). Someone 
spits at the Russians, and for a 
moment (he undercurrent surfaces. 

"T oday, however, there is some fine 
acting from the Lcipzing State 
Academy - scenes from Hamlet, a 
Midsummer Sight's Dream and a 
marvellous iwo-handcr by Heniz 
Drewnick called Hunters, an Enst 
German stnire on the impotence of 
artists, brilliantly acted by three 
final -year students. The festival gels 
n lift, but the theatre is less than full 
for the Germans. 

It is packed later on for the 
newly-scheduled Bulgarian As You 
Like it, all in white with a large 
circular zodiac back stage, and per- 
formances and direction of mind- 
boggling prettiness punctuated by 
inept dancing which has the audience 
falling about. After the interval ab- 
out 23 people return; the Russians 
fulminate about what they see as a 
political act against the Bulgarians! 
The Bulgarians themselves cry . . . 

DAY 5 

Dawns dear: the Portuguese have 
gone, the Bulgarians have drowned 
their sorrows. At 2pm the curtain 
goes up on Happy Jack from Leices- 
ter - to a packed house waiting, no 
doubt, for the next debacle. How will 
it respond to n static piece with two 
chairs? When will they start walking 
out? But Mike Lccce and Helen 
Lonergan huve worked long and hard 
and nfler the scene of the first big row 
between Jack and Liz the audience 
he gins to applaud. They then un- 

E kiud each scene, they arc really 
slening and the play ends in triumph 
for the players, for the director Phil 
Green and for John Godbcr. Every- 
one wants translations. 

After this joke Hamlet is just what 


-r . , the festival needs - a good laugh 

the Arnold has directeS it in funny 

? ? t0 D f a f Tin Acodcmy h a t and toy goMlc-snccs. with a 


from Budapest - just down the road 
from here - King John by Durrcn- 
matt. An absurdist rendering of 
Shakespeare - all wind and marching 
feet, with an interminable electronic 


Shakespeare - all wind and marching 
feet, with an interminable electronic 
score and one fine central acting 
performance. At the club later 7 
I attack the Hungarian director - wurr- 
derkind of the National Theatre - for 
not having the courage to tackle the 
Shakespearean original. 

By this time we have also sat 
through a piece of lack-lustre Piran- 
dello from the Bratislava Institute, 
translated radly as Dressing the 
Naked. Meanwhile we rehearse our 
1 5-minute Hamlet (the Stoppard ver- 
sion) and John Godhers Happy 
Jack, a strange double-bill to have 
brought. 

DAY 3 

The Portuguese, from Coimbra, 
have created a furore. They must 
have IQ hours technical rehearsal for 1 
; their production of. Wedekind’s 
Spring A wakening, in spito of having 
been told to bring a simple show. 
They have brought families, trees, 
furniture, so the Bulgarian As You 
Uke it has been ousted to make 
room. 

The Portuguese director has twig-: 
Red that Wedpkind was on about 
fertility and tumescence, so that each 
.srene is accompanied- by a' bizarre 
tableau of Greek gods and goddesses 
"tin sheaves of com behind a gauze; 
the. dialogue Is disguised by any 
number pf falling screens, moving 
lights and projections, in fact, every- 
(hmg possible to get between us and , 
the players. 

At the interval most. Of the aiidb, 
j crice leave and at the ciid the director 
blames the Teijtivpl authorities i, d ! 
speech which ^greeted by a deafen- . 
mg silence; and: thd tearing up of all 
future international invitations..' 
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hat and toy goggle -specs, with a 
ghost on rokier-skfites, and the audi- 
ence falls about. Relief and pleasure 
that Leicester has brought soma 
quality to this rather staia event. 

DAY 6 

The Poles from Crakow give a char- 
acteristically fuilsome rendering of 
Gogol 's The Cloak - another predict- 
able classic from the syllabus - and 
the Russians have to end the festival 
with a piece of Kondratiev, a turgid 
story set in the Second World War 
which manages to bore most of the 
audience while insulting the Ger- 
mans, who walk out. 

Why do the Russians do it? Is it, as 
Tipiotny Garfon Ash has recently 
pointed out, that their imperialist 
nature is incapable of allowing other 

. nations their feelings? Why have they 

not allowed their students to perform 
the new play which had been pre- 
pared? 

.We leave in the early morning 
• along the escape route to Vienna, 
alter (he- grand party at which, the 
Russians won the roast pig; thankful 
for> the generosity of the Slovakas, 
trie standards of the -Lcipzigers, for 
the openness of the Russian students, 
the energy of the Czechs. I am 
convinced, as ever, that these meet- 
ings must, go on, but fearful of the 
gaps that are now appearing between 
. the start add students in these crea- 
uve institutions. The greyness ; hoi 
something to do with commitment 
. and purpose . and reflects the change 
that is coiping over the youth of 
Eastern Europe. Somehow Ihe'crea 1 - 
■ nve schools have to revive, but the 
way forward is far from, clear. 

: ; : J Noel Witts 
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, The author is head df performing arts 
,, -at Leicester Polytechnic." . 


DES in research heads hunt 

bv Jon Turnev .• j i. . * 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Department nf Education and 
Science has still not found a permanent 
replacement for Sir Hermann Bondi, 
who retires from the chair of the 
Natural Environment Research Coun- 
cil at the end of September. 

Sir Hermann is still set on leaving 
the council at the end of his four-year 
term, to spend more time on his duties 
as Master of Churchill College, Cam- 
bridge. The DES has now decided to 
make an interim appointment to the 
chair of the council, rather than leave 
NERC business in the hands of other 
council officers. 

The NERC is one of the three 
research councils where the chairman 
is also chief executive. In the Medical 
and Agriculture and Food Research 
Councils, the chief executive is the 












Sir Hermann Bondi and Sir Ralph Riley: both retiring 


secretary, a career appointment. 

The DES has also appointed n firm 
of headhunters to find a replacement 
for Sir Rfllph Riley, AFRC secretary, 
when he retires next year. The depart- 
ment may now have to do the same to 
fill the NERC post. Several well- 
placed candidates have turned the job 
down, including Professor Ron Ox- 
burgh, president of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Review body 

invites 

comments 

by Olga Wo j las 
Scottish Correspondent 
Scotland's tertiary review body is 
clearly paving the way for advice on 
whether the Scottish universities 
should come under Scottish control. 

The Scottish Tertiary Education 
Advisory Council, which is due to 
complete its higher education review 
by next June, has asked for comments 
on the principles which should govern 
relations between the universities and 
other institutions. It also asks for views 
on the funding arrangements for 
higher education in Scotland. 

STE AC has written fur comments to 
institutions and organizations con- 
cerned with higher education, hut the 
council's chairman, Mr Donald 
McCallnni, stressed that submissions 
were welcome from any group or 
individual who wished to contribute. 

The council hos made the minor 
concession of extending the deadline 
for comments to November 16. Mr 
McCallum had initially called for sub- 
missions by the end of October, but 
there were complaints that this wns too 
soon after the beginning of the new 
session to draw up reports. 

Comments arc also sought on the 
future demand from various groups for 
places in higher education, including 
school leavers, mature students and 
people within further professional 
education. Advice is asked on the roles 
of the different sectors of higher 
educanon in meeting the demand for 
places. 

STE AC also wants submissions on 
the priorities for Scottish higher 
education, taking account of the 
aspirations of students of all ages, the 
requirements of employers, and the 
Interests of the taxpayers”. 

Fruit machine < 
miners illegal, ] 

The Attorney General’s office has 
warned student leaders at the London 
ijenool of Economics that it would be 
Illegal to hand over fruit machine 
takings to sinking rriiners. 

A, letter to the union's Liberal 
secretary, Mr Edward Lucas, from the 
Treasury Solicitor makes clear that 
fruit machine profits are part of the 
union s income and can only he used 
for its charitably purposes. 

It adds: “As you will be aware from 
foe guidelines issued by the Attorney 
General (Sir Michael Havers), any . 
unauthorized payment Out of student ... 
union funds caii result in the officers of .' 

the qnion responsible for making the 
payments personally iiable.’' -.f 
•' Mr Lucas and 1 union treasurer Mr 


■ Mr Lucas and ' unibh treasurer Mr 
: Michael Mosiynski; they key signator-, 
, ies on cheques drawn oh the union's 
account, have.told the Treasury: Solid- 
•lor they are refusing to sanction what 


It is understood the interim NERC 
appointment will be a recent member 
of council. One member thought a 
likely candidate is Mr Hugh Fish, who 
recently retired as chief executive of 
the Thames Water Authority. Mr Fish 
refused to comment on the appoint- 
ment last week. 

The DES will announce the interim 
chairman in the next few weeks, and 
will stress that the choice is made 
without prejudice to the selection of 
the eventual full-term chairman for the 


council. 

NERC staff will be anxious at ih 
prolonged uncertainty about the final 
appointment as many are wailing to 
sec the future shape of the council ask 
moves through dccisionson reslruciin- 
mg its institutes and reducing siaff 
numbers. The problems over ibe 
appointment are also an embarrass 
mem to the DES, which has to find 
new heads for the NERC. AFRC art 
the Science and Engineering Research 
Council over the next year. 


Everything’s coming up 
roses at Lancashire 


by Karen Gold 

Red roses arc the new romantic image 
for Preston Polytechnic when it 
changes its name to Lancashire 
Polytechnic tomorrow. 

The red rose of Lancashire is only 
part of a complete facelift for Preston’s 
public imnge to accompany the name 
change, planned by a major firm of 
London designers whose past con- 
tracts include singer Elton John’s Wat- 
ford Football club, Pakistan Interna- 
tional Airlines and the launch nnd logo 
of the Social Democratic Party. 

All the polytechnic's stationery lias 
been reprinted; there arc posters 
advertising Lancashire Polytechnic on 
British Rail stations in the region, new 
names for nil the polytechnic's build- 
ings (previously known as A block and 


so on), and new signs for the buildings, 
the prospectuses and the cars. The 
printing costs without the design foe 
were over £10,0410. 

A reception for county councillors is 
planned for October, but otherwise 


the name change is intended to be tot 
key. The polytechnic was designated b 
1973 and now has 6,000 students <» 
over l(X) courses. 

Its director, Mr Eric Robinson, said 
that the first aim of the polytechnics 
to increase the number of Lancashire 
people, both the young and the' not so 
young, who have the benefit of higher 
education. 

“Our collaboration with Nelson and 
Colne college in offering this year for 
the first time ever the opportunity for 
degree study in the Pcndle district is an 
indicator of future development", h« 
said. 

“The polytechnic will not wait for 
people to come into Preston, it will© 
out to meet them in all parts of tne 
county. The spirit of the polytechnics 
symbolized by the new red rose insig- 
nia. Chosen to express our belief tbit 
education is a social process the motil 
is not n single refined bloom, con Bad 
to a select and protected garden, bats 
wild sprig that might appear in an) 
hedgerow.” 



cash for 
LSE told 


they too view as an ultra vires pay- 
ment. r J 


. The decision to hand over takings 
from the frail machines in the “Three 
» -l S t° !r e Nottinghamshire miners* 
strike fund and open up union facilities 
to Kent miners was taken at a general 


meeting in April. 

Receipts from the fruit machines to 
July 3 totalled £2,076 inclusive of £648 
rental, so the amount "pledged" by the 
meeutia is at least £1,428. 

..Mr Lucas and Mr Moszynski. an 
Independent, have also told theTreas- 








demonstration 
NrSSb? Hduse .of Commons last 
n^rr^ , buS5irj 8 students to the 
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New exams 
warning 

The Roayl Society of Arts warncJ tt 
week that schools and colleges may 

5 JS££S£SSB 5 S- 

The RSA, one of the Iw** 1 ® 
animation boards in the county- 
that given a declining age 
together with the lack ,«5sir 
between the propo^ Advances 
plementary levels and theCe ^ 

pf Provorational Education. « ^ 

and colleges are- unlikely to " 
resources to offer both. 

“It is therefore 
young people for wbom cr 
be appropriate, would not be oi^ 

courses leading to thatartjfi^g^ 
think the Joint Board torn, 
cational Education shouW Jg. 
state its position on the re 
bctwween AS levels and the ur k 
the RSA says. - 
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Gourmet guide to universities Competitors beat UK 

hv Paul Flather entry into higher education becoming entrant has 14 to 15 points. Uaih. lfl PH CJ1 ¥1 tl CT Ctdlf PC 

. u a m ° rc a . nd m °u rL ' F? m P cl,t,vc ' many Durham, York, Edinburgh and Man- Clllilllvd 1IA1£ ilLdKcb 

. _LUrtm,.oh Kent. Dundee, Hull, ucccpt that such guides are both inevit- Chester all have scores of 12, while ° O 

among low scorers are St David's 


by Paul Flather 

^borough. Kent, Dundee. Hull 
Ser. and Stirling are the most 
Sar universities in terms of the 
Sberof applicants bidding for each 
£ although Oxford and Cam- 
Kdee Bath.Durhmn, Edinburgh mid 
YaTslill remain the linrdcst to enter 
Ln measured by the nvernge A 
levels of successful students, 
pie data comes in the new Goo, I 


Umtrsity Guide , ; perhaps the most 
comprehensive guide to higher educa- 
tion institutions yet published, which 
«cu out to do For universities. 


ylj out to oo tor umvL-rMUL-s. 
polytechnics, and colleges of liiglicr 
education, what the Good rood utnae 
did for restaurants. 

It has been compiled by The Sunday 
Tmu from replies received to two 
aparaie questionnaires in the past two 
mb received from every university, 
Stof tbe 31 polytechnics, and almost ail 
major colleges. About half the student 
un&DS and some individual students 

*1«> repHed- 

Institutions can be ranked according 
wan array of different indices, from 
jralkaiions per place and average A 
level scores (together suggesting a 
popularity coefficient), to books per 
undent, average unemployment of 
graduates, numbers of first and upper 


seconds awarded, hall and sports facili- 
ties, and, most controversial of ull, the 


average drop-out rate. 

A plot version in The Sunday Times 
Mmz ine last year left ninny dons 
foffing at the throw-away lines de- 
icrilring their campuses, nnd the cur- 
rent guide will no douhl provoke 
limikr hostile reactions. But with 


TUC courses 
face cash 
shortage 


by David Jobbins 

TbeTUC faces u further cut in Ciov- 
onraeni funding fur its courses for 
wop stewards and union activists with 
in increase in grant for I9H4/K5 which 
fua far short of the rate of inflation. 

. “i cash terms, grunt aid is set to 
increase by a mere 0.2 ptfr cent from 
«.7m for mm to £ 1.974m for the 
current year. 

Inflation is currently running at 4.5 
pet cent and is expected to rise, biting 
nen tfrore deeply into the trade union 
wveraent’s resources. 

.^fdmg to the TUC, discussions 
win the Department of Education mid 
wtfiK and the Department of Em- 
Fpnent over certain aspects of the 
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“ter are continuing. But it was not 
^Miately clear whether these cen- 
Ihe part of last year’s grant 


Jf* 1 t0 the so-called employers’ 

‘ ea . der * w bo have recently 
ZjP M ‘heir long-planned centre for 
aZI , l f nion education arc playing 
2™ "K magnitude of the cut but 
* 'heimpacl on the 


ithmiJ — l,,c annuci on ine 

of tutors employed at col- 
bSL 5 Jf ach . , !l ? e . TTl.C's regional 


WofTnr r Wh * hasbcenfuiidcd 

«fe™, c „d B "l“"“ ,he ^ ginnin6 

‘he £1.7m 

C*Jcat2, n ,he T ^ C for tradc union 

sowifilah was , can narked for courses 
mi ^ cndorsed by employers as 
Swiriai *1* beneficial to good 
Nations and health and 

1 counci, * s rc P° rt to 
ihoJjuf,* congress in Bnghum 
Stem i!?, the even * only £30 ,OOf 1 of 
MAT? was eventually claimed. 
H n 3 J 5 es ,he d elay caused by 

fereshlghlight 




of 4 ? wurses there was 1 also 
5nlw«^ er J ® cn * 8n»Qhg those 
-iftt --532 dCBrc , es and 37 per 
4p^Tij??. ^5 0rlcin B . towards' 
a&^.y Jhe Council for Nation- 


entry into higher cducaticn becoming 
more and more competitive, many 
accept that such guides are both inevit- 
able and a useful start. 

The Guide describes Leicester Uni- 
versity for example as middle of the 
country, middle-sized, middle-of-the- 
road, Reading is a “secluded campus 
university with lakes and woods, and 


(7.5), Newcastle (about 8 in 19H0), and 
University College. Swansea (9). 

Books per student range from Ox- 
ford (384), Cambridge (319), Man- 
chester (275), and St Andrews (231 ) to 
15 institutions with less than l(X), 
including Strathclyde (49). Salford 
(74) and Bath (77). Of course science- 
orientated institutions would empha- 
size laboratories over libraries. 

An unexpected range from 57 per 
cent (Cambridge) to less than 30 per 
cent (Hull, Queen Elizabeth College, 
London, and University College, 


reputation for paternalism, nr as the 
authorities prefer to put it, ‘caring’," 


and Sheffield Polytechnic is "iw- 
Icaguc" with a reputation of solid 
no-nonsense achievement rather than 
trendy or exciting experiment. 

Wales comes in for some particular- 


ly harsh comment with the polytechnic 
described as one of the smallest and 
least dynamic based in “dull, dour, and 
grey Trcforcsr, while St David's Uni- 


by Patricia Santinelli 

The UK suffers from a major deficicn- 


thc labour market - the Youth Train- 


cy in its output of graduate engineers 
compared to its main industriul com- 


petitors, according to a report pub- 
lished this week which argues for a 


ing Scheme is a first step towards 
changing this. In Japan ami Germany 
only about 5 per cent do und in the US 


completely new approach to vocation- 
al education and training. 

The report prepared by the Sussex 
University-based Institute of Man- 
power Studies for the National Econo- 
mic Development Office and ihe Man- 
power Services Commission is claimed 


most young people take the High 
School Diploma. 

The report recommends that for the 
UK to move into the same league as 
other countries, ir should ensure that 
at least 85 per cent of 16-ycar-olds 
achieve acceptable standards in a core 


achieve acceptable standards in a core 
of subjects. It should aim to enable at 
least 80 per cent of young people to 


versify College, Lampeter, is “in the 
middle of nowhere” with a regular 


Swansea) is shown in the proportion of 
firsts and upper seconds awarded, and 
the drop-out rate, largely estimated, 
but often by different methods, is said 
to vary from 1 per cent at Cambridge to 
16 per cent at Goldsmiths'. 

The most popular polytechnics by 


drop-out in the early weeks as students 
discover that isolation is not for them. 

The purpose of the guide however is 
to allow students to make more in- 
formed judgments. Mr Peter Wilby, 
the author, said: “All this information 


to be the first attempt to compare UK 
investment in training and human 
resources with that of West Germany, 


human 


applicants per place are City (21.3), 
Preston (26.2) and Oxford ( 18. 1) com- 
pared to North East London (4.9), 
Robert Gordon Institute of Technolo- 
gy (4.5) and Tcessidc (5.7). The aver- 
age A level scare is six points, with 
Oxford the highest shown at 6.5. 

Books per student varies from 


should be publicly available. It is up to 
students now to use the material to 


students now to use the material to 
choose the courses and institutions 
that are best for them". 

For universities, applications per 
place range from Loughborough 


the USA and Japan. 

It shows that. Britain is lagging 
behind in its investment and arrange- 
ments not only for the training of 
engineers but in the initial training of 
young people and adult education and 
training. 


least 80 per cent of young people to 
enter the labour market with a qual- 
ification relevant to their employment. 

The report suggests that this would 
mean a YTS orientated towards occu- 


pational competence, rather than 
foundation experience. 


The report which says that an adequ- 
tc supply of professional engineers is 


Foundation experience. 

On adult participation in work re- 
lated education and training, the re- 
port SBys that the available data for the 
UK for 19-64 -year-olds is low com- 


nlace range tram Loughborough 
(18.4), Kent f 18.1), Dundee (17.5). 
Hull (16.8) Leicester ( 16.5) and Stirl- 
ing (16.1), down to Royal Hulioway 


Books per student vanes from 
Napier College, Edinburgh (26) and 
Plymouth (35) to Birmingham (97) nnd 
Brighton (99), The proportion of firsts 


College, London (8.8), Goldsmiths , 
London (7.2), Durham (7.1). Oxford 


London (7.2), Durham (7.1). Oxford 
(2.8) und Cambridge (2.7). 

In terms of A level scores (measured 
by giving an A grade five points, u B 
four, and so on) the average Oxbridge 


Brighton (99). The proportion of firsts 
and upper seconds awarded ranges 
from 53 per cent at Plymouth to 20 per 
cent at Central London. 


The Good University Guide. Price 
£4.95. Published by Granndn. 








ate supply or professional engineers is 
essential to economic progress shows 
that in 1982 the UK produced 15,0011 
graduates with a degree in engineer- 
ing, while Japan consistently produces 
70,000 brand bused engineers each 
year, and in Germany 53,000 students 
started engineering courses in the 
same year. 

It states: "The UK is in danger of 
failing further behind nnd faces deep 
rooted problems. There is no critical 
mass as in Japan. The narrowness of 
many courses makes students' choices 
early and speculative and limits occu- 
pational mobility. The relationship of 
supply to demand is weak and Fiimis- 
tnn’s criticisms of the vicious circle 
remains valid. The solution cannto be 
left to the Government alone." 

Industry must take more responsi- 
bility for its supply lines by funding 
additional academic facilities if the 
University Grants Committee and loc- 
al authorities’ resources arc insuffi- 
cient, us well as encourage conversion 
courses. 

Industry and the Government 
should insist on n more broadly based 
syllnbus for engineering students and 
better preparation for flexible employ- 
ment. Meanwhile industry should Im- 
prove the image of engineers through 
changes in its employment policies ami 
practices. 

On initial provision for young peo- 
ple the report points to substantial 
deficiencies. Only in the UK do the 
majority of 16-ycar-okls try to enter 


pared particularly to the US und 
Japan. It says the UK cannot hope to 


compete with these two countries but 
could treat the German participation 


rate of 12 per cent us h goal. 

The report does not, however, re- 
commend an increase in public ex- 


commend an increase in public ex- 
penditure on education and training. It 
recommends instead that employers 
and individuals should increase tlicir 


and individuals should increase tlicir 
contribution, nnd says that available 
technical alternatives for raising addi- 
tional finance within this framework 
should be explored. 

To ensure that hard information 
about the performance of the educa- 
tion and training system in relation to 
the economy becomes available, the 
report recommends the setting up of a 
Research and Development Centre. 
This could be jointly funded by several 
Government departments and agen- 
cies, employers and unions. 

Mr Geoffrey Holland, director of 
the MSC said this week that the 
commission is to consider a “Plan for 
Action” based on Ihe report’s recom- 
mendations at its October meeting. He 
said they would he looking closely at 
changes in the YTS, adult participa- 
tion, and enabling 80 per cent of young 


S ’c to enter employment with n 
icaiion. 


Competence and Competition - Train- 
ing and Education in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the United States 
and Japan, £6.50 from NEDO bonks, 
Milllmnk Tower, Millhnuk, London 
SWl. - Leader* back page 


Wanted: a proper job 


HSc (hons), diploma in information 
techology, seeks employment as prog- 


techology, seeks employment as prog- 
rammer, any locntion. 

This one of 126 advertisements 
which appeared in The Scotsman from 


for a pittance”. A number of older 


people have also advertised. One is a 
32-year-old former universiiy lan- 


eraduates seeking employment. It is 
the third year the newspaper has run 
the scheme, somewhat marred by 
heading the full page of adverts with 
cartoons of a serious-looking young 
man clutching a parchment, and a 
fluffy blonde in a mortar board, with a 
come hither look in her eye. 

Many of the adverts qtc from arts 
graduates, with a preponderance of 
modern language ' degrees, but there 
arc also science, business studies, 


32-year-old former university lan- 
guages lecturer. 

A 22-year-old BSc in Environ menial 
studies is currently employed as an 
nssislant youth hostel warden, but 
would like geological work. A 23-ycar- 


ploycd for a year, he says, although he 
is now doing manual work at Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary, alongside a 
sociology graduate who has been un- 
employed for two years. 


“Big Man’byLynette Pitzolu of the Central School of Art and Design 
in the Pick of New Graduate Art, now exhibited at Christies. 


computing and accountancy degrees. 
One. Dundee Jaw graduate with her 


One. Dundee Jaw graduate with her 
diploma in legal practice "seeks posi- 
tion as trainee solicitor, willing to work 


He saw there was an opportunity last 
;ar to advertise in The Scotsman , but 


ignored it. “1 didn't think I'd need to 
go to that length to get a job.” 


SDP conference to debate power for young people 


A new Declaration for Youth - a 
comprehensive package of policies for 
young people - is to he debated at the 
Social Democrats’ annual conference 
in Buxton next month. 

It is the first attempt by a political 
party to discuss education and training 
alongside housiog. transport, leisure, 
drug abuse and other issues affecting 

y0 ThS l *n* document, if i« * 
approved, will farm the basis of a 


wris drawn up by a working party, 
including members of the SDP s youth 
and studciit sections. 

A number of radical ideas are put 
forward in the document, including 
lowering the age of majority to 'to “ «j 
measure which the SDP youth wing 


and social facilities and sweeping prop- 
osals for student democracy in schools, 
colleges and universities. 

On education, the document sug- 
gests replacing A levels with a new 
system - although no details are given. 
It says that too much emphaos is 
placed on academic achievement in the 
form of A level passes and higher 
education entrance. . 

It calls the current level of youth 
unemployment “obscene" and .shys 
that opportunities for education and 
training ifter 16 ariS “inadequate, 
unequal and confused” 

Opportunities after 16 should in- 
clude elements of education, and trains 
ing with work experience to buttfe^ the 
other two elements pnd_ pfoviqe ■■ 
sense of usefulness and wad responsi- 
bility. The report urges starter, shared 


altering content; teaching methods 


and assessment to attract more people 
at all ages and provide a broader and 


at all ages and provide a broac 
“more relevant ’ education. 


It also wants to see young people 
encouraged to take a greater interest In 
politics - partly through greater demo- 
crat^ in their own lives. They suggest 
school councils at all secondary 
schools, run by elected pupils with 
some say over resources and school 
rules. 

Elected pupils over Ihe age of 16 
should' also be hill members of school 
governing bodies- and in colleges and 
universities, the report says students 


should be able to participate fully in all 
committees, while staff-student liaison 
need* improving, i ; ; . ..... 

• The document also urges full repre- 
sentation for young people on training 
schemes ih . trade- unions and student 
upions. : 

It suggests that an" Education' Be- ’ ’ 
nefit for everyone over 16 should 


measure which the SDP Fi"™* j part-time, jobs (o help young 

expects to provoke most ^jtoversy ? P enter the labopr market.- . 

at the conference - the mtrod^tion of party wants tocarry the 

leisure “passports to h reform into higher euuu.i.uii 

pfo cheap access to daytime sports lult - 


replace students grants, child benefit 
and educational maintenance allow- 
ances. The benefit would still be 
assessed on parental income up to the 
age of 24, but linking into the SDP’s 
simplified tax/benefit system and paid 
straight to die student. The youth 
document dovetails with a motion on 
equality for women, tabled by the 
SDP’s maul Policy Committee. 

The conference which starts on 
September 9 will also debate a motion 
on education which reaffirms Ihe SDP's 
policy of retoring Go vernme nt cuts ov? r 
the last three years. It also confirms its 
earlier commitment to expand under- 
five and post- 16 provision; review the 
curriculum; reform the exam system 
mid improve in-service training. 

• Hie Liberals arc to restore higher 
education to the political agenda with a 
full scale attack on Government pqli- 
'tids'durihg their assembly in Bourne- 
month next month. 
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Why doctors need a thorough overhaul 


by Paul Flathcr 

Medical training in the nation's univer- 
sities needs to dc overhauled with far 
more Icurning done outside hospital 
schools and centres of excellence, 
involving many more non -professional 
people, according to Professor Peter 
Huntingford. 

One of the mare controversial fi- 
gures involved in the field of obstetrics 
and gynaecology, Professor Hunting- 
ford. who is 55, can be seen on 
Thursdays on BBC2. He presents 
Birth Right, o series on maternity 
services, where he argues tha’t 
women's rights as consumers able to 
influence and choose the circumst- 
ances for pregnancy and birth arc 
being eroded. 

He hit the headlines two years ago 
when he was investigated by the De- 

f iortment of Public Prosecutions and 
seed criminal charges under the 
Abortion Act for disposing of 
foetuses. He also admitted giving 
abortions to girls under 16 without first 
telling their parents. 

During 30 years' work in the field he 
has moved from being a young 
academic whizz-kid eager to explore 
the burgeoning world of obstetrics to a 
rather disillusioned consultant , and 
now broadcaster, out to give back 


Personal.- 

File.’.;;'. 


patients the dignity and rights he 
believes the medical profession has 
usurped. 

In his current series he sets nut to 
show how pregnancy and maternity 
services have been taken over by the 
professions despite the work of bodies 
like the Nationul Childbirth Trust. 
Some 98 per cent of births now take 
place in hospitals. 

These views have led him to ques- 
tion the way medicine is taught, 
though he admits his ideas are still at 
an early stage. He wants young doctors 
to be given a skill-learning appren- 
ticeship with the theories added on 
over a longer time-span in the outside 
world. 

Above all, he wants doctors to 
separate their priestly rale - advising 
patients - from their technical role - 
performing operations. He wants the 
profession to correct what he believes 
;s a growing isolation from the chang- 
ing needs of individuals and society. 
“A doctor's job is to inform a patient of 
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Prof. Huntingford: wants 
to share Ideas 

the greyness of his or her role." 

After a first academic post at Char- 
ing Cross Hospital, he went to Sr 
Thomas's in London to begin research 
on the foetus, before moving to the 
chair at St Mary's, Paddington, at the 
age of 35 to study hormonal control of 
lactation and the workings of amniotic 
fluids. 

Even then technology was heralding 


great advances in the obstetrics field 
and he was keen to be involved. Once 
David Steel's Abortion Bill was law he 
began to have doubts about prc-nntal 
care and treatment. He became in- 
volved with the World Health Orga- 
nization ami was a visiting prufessur in 
Uganda and in Iran. 

Then he became director of mater- 
nal and child welfare services for the 
WHO, travelling widely in the Far East 
for tour years. He returned to take up 
another chair just vaented in London, 
but quit the academic world after two 
years to become n consultant at Maid- 
stone Hospital, where he still works. 
His time in Indonesia and China 
convinced him that what doctors 
needed to leant first were basic skills - 
"like an apprenticeship" - with 
theories tacked on later. 

He likes to relax doing manual jobs 
around the house aitif garden and 
spending time with his wife and two 
children. He knows he may appear to 
the academic world as a controversial 
publicist, but that image is wrong. He 
ts by all accounts a serious, committed , 
and a very likable figure. It is his 
academic pedigree that keeps him in 
the spotlight. **I do have ideas which I 
want to share with people and see 
discussed. That's all. 


New training I Nigerian student may be allowed to stay 

^ 3 I A Minnnnn .L , .. .. .... ** 


proposed 


Jordanhilt College oF Education has 
proposed a new training scheme to 
helpcope with the growing numbers of 
untrained Scottish further education 
lecturers. 

The Scottish Education Department 
has sent the proposals to the Conven- 
tion of Scottish Local Authorities and 
the Association of Directors of Educa- 
tion In Scotland. 

Jordanhill says principals have 
found great difficulty in releasing staff 
for the 20 weeks of block release 
courses currently required for the 
further education leaching qualifica- 
tion. 

Around 220 lecturers a year com- 
plete the initial training course, but 
this is not enough to reduce the 
backlog of those waiting for training, 
and does not even meet the demands 
of the annual turnover of staff , accord- 
ing to Jordanhill. 

The number of untrained lecturers is 
thought to be more than 20 per cent. 

Jordanhill suggests that training 
should be taught part time over two 
yean, with 3501ecturers enrolling each 
year. Block release to the college 
should be reduced to. ten weeks, 
backed by distance learning and lu to- 
nal visits to the lecturers' own colleges 
Experienced trained staff in colleges 
should become course tutors, Jor- 
dauhill adds, helping with the initial 
training of new entrants. The new 
bourse would lead to a certificate 
validated by the Council for National 
Academic Awards, or the Scottish 
Council for the Validation of Courses 
for Teachers, ■ 

Here is the news. 

A debate on higher education b 
lobe held on Friday October 26, the 
:flrgt week we art back after the 
recess. The very fact of the debate is 
news Itself. It b the first debate on 
Ibis subject since (he Government 
was elected in May 1&79. 

Government lime on the Door of 
jjf House Is predoua - even on a 
Friday (when contentious legisla- 
tion Is never taken) in the hapgover 


A Nigerian student threatened with 
deportation believes she may now be 
allowed to stay in Britain following a 
major campaign in -her support. 

Mr Leon Bnttan. the Home Secret- 
ary, lias said he will reconsider the case 
of Ms Miebaka Brawn on the basis of 
new representations from Mr Bob 
Llthcrland, Labour MP for Manches- 
ter Central. 

He has also been inundated with 
letters from Manchester City council- 
lors, the National Union of Students, 
and staff at Bolton Higher Education 
Institute where Ms Brown is in the 
middle of a two-year HNC business 
studies course. 

Mr Brittan's statement came within 
a week of receiving a letter from 
Councillor Vai Dunn, chnir of Man- 
chester education committee, explain- 
ing that Ms Brown had a grant for the 
whole course. 

Ms Brown has three young children. 
Through a combination of misunder- 
standing and forget Fulness she found 
herself last April barred from re- 


entering the country after visiting her 
husband in Nigeria. 

She did not nave a visa because the 
Home Office had told her in 1982 thnt 
her old one, which expired that year, 
could not be renewed until she started- 
her course. She thought this meant 
that she could stay until the course 
began and then her passport would be 
stamped. 

Wnen the course did start, in 
September last year, she forgot about 
her visa application. After some trou- 
ble in December, when her husband 
came to visit her but was barred entry, 
she sent her passport to the Home 
Office, asking for the visa to be 
renewed. When she went to collect it in 
April, for her visit, nothing was said. 
The visa was not stamped, but she 
assumed there was no problem. 

But on returning at the end of April, 
she was refused admission on (he 
grounds that she had previously been 
an overstaycr and had no intention of 
returning to Nigeria. 

After pressure from Mr Lithcrland, 


she was allowed in on a temporary 
admission. But she can be deported at 
any time and hns already been sum- 
moned four times to attend an airport 
ready for a flight out. 

Her lawyer, Mr Steve Cohen of 
Manchester Law Centre, called the 
situation ‘“Kafka-csquc'. We got her 
temporary admission so she could 
appeal to the Home Office. Two 
months later they rejected her appeal, 
although she is so obviously a genuine 
student,” he said. "There was nothing 
we could do in law. So we just had to 
rely on everyone who knew her putting 
on the pressure.” 

Her course tutor Dave Richards and 
registrar Alan Smith were among 
those who penned letters of support. 
They suid she was a conscientious, 
hard-working student, of some ability, 
who would benefit from being allowed 
tocontinuc the course. 

The second ycur starts in two weeks’ 
time and Ms Brown intends to register. 
"I can only hope that I will be allowed 
to stay for the next nine months.” 


Younger approves revision of Scottish highers 


The Secretary of State for Scotland. 
Mr George Younger, has approved a 
limited revision of the Higher grade 
and certificate of sixth year studies to 
take account of exam reforms in third 
and fourth year of Scottish secondary 
schools. . 1 

The changes are intended to ensure 
a smooth progression from the new 
standard grade courses for fourth year 
pupils to the revised hlghera. How- 
ever, Mr -Younger has proposed that 
the number of new highers to be 


developed should be restricted to the 
subjects which have a credit level at 
standard grade, intended for the most 
able pupils. 

, He has asked the Scottish Examina- 
tion Board to consider whether a 
modular course leading to the new 
national certificate of the Scottish 
Vocational Education Council is pre- 
ferable for vocational subjects suen as 
business studies and home economics 
ratner than a higher course. 

The first new highers will be in 


English and mathematics in I9H7. 

TTie Scottish Secretary has also 
made it clear that highers will remain 
the entrance qualification to higher 
education, although he has approved a 
revision of the certificate of sixth year 
studies. 

The post-higher courses in sixth year 
we,, however. Intended to be a prog- 
ression from higher. No name has yet 
been settled for the new award, but 
suggestions are being invited. 








What s in Santa Joseph’s goodie sack? 


.2®eeii s Speech. In arguing for this 
Friday- to Be used for higher educa- 
ted - rather than any other topic - 
Keith Joseph would have had to' 


into Its intellectual and political 
laager that what they perceive to be 
good news for them to almost' bound 


convince Wa, colleagues that U will 
, be time well spent, to the credit 6f 
the Government. The laet that 
there hatinft been a debate since this 
Secretary or State But two, and that 
jtore isn't one soon It will be a 
[diiforept Secretary ofStafo whowBi 
^be taking It, will not, r warrant, 
nay^ been the- only argument adv- 
ance -fo the Government's hard- 
fared business managers t John BIT- 
John Wakeham and Murdo 
.-Maclean.:-'-.- • \ •; 

are. tb'al Joseph fold 
. them that he bad spine M goodJe n to 

announce. But What? The bropefcts • 

almost drfy l|nagl(mriotif 
eminent had now refreatod so far 


to be bad news for everybody else , 
including the Tory Parly’s suppor- 1 
tors' (which, by the by. Is the. real 
substance or Francis- rym's com- 
plaint against the Government). 

- ' Has Sir Keith Anally worked out 
, how student' loans copld reduce 
Public Sector Borrowing Rate in tile 
, shdri term (since they; have now 
managed the trick By which ft is :■ 
. ilhdCrspendlng tad riot overspend- 
big by local authorities which ta- 
creases the I*SBR, (Ms Is possible)? 

Is there to, be a hew Council for 
Academic Freedom, headed by Sir 
Alfred Sherman, with Max Beloff, 
Norman Tebbit,, and t. to give baf? ' 
apce. Harvey Proctw,as assessors? Is 
' the Royal Statistical Society to, be 
* jwsed down* or the Polytechnic of 
1 North London tobe sold to the John ; 
UevVto Partnership , (they’ve been ; i 


. trying to move from their branches 
forther up the Holloway Road for 
years)? Is membership of the Asso- 
University Teachers to be 
prohibited .on grounds of national 
security (If only It were that 
dangerous)?. , , 

We shall 'have to : wait until 
October 26 for the final answer; 
Meanwhile, I offer 1 THES readers a 
prize of a cheap day return to '= 
Brighton during Toly jConference 

best spoof.g 60 ^ M 

Sir Keith fo announce^' ■ 

, .HoweVer.^ere ls, ipd, work to 
be dptae. ft Is rgre for. them to be 
; more , than ten . days notice of any 
: Commons debate. Wltji still mort' 

11 ' ^ould! be i 
i V % Brtjmd: >o that; , 

! Sir JCelth, i far from biuiounriug - l 

■ pl !.V w ^ muci * <W the 

defensive for Ms, pud the Govern-:- 

; ^^^“^^co^. Thert li' 
flmetifor him to answer for. Stu. ! 


dent numbers In the 1990s, overseas 
students* foes, tenure, his attack on 
[he Open University’s Binding, and 
his related attacks on academic 
freedom generally. 

I am sure that the AUT and the 
National Association of Teachers In 
Further and Higher Education will 
seek to use the debate to their best 
advantage; and wlfl publish brief- 
ing well la advance. But there Is a 
great dftollhat individual readers ot 
The THES can do, hot least by 
contacting their own Member of 
Parliament. Every day each one of 
Jis gets Unsolicited! mall by the 
bundle: arid every day tons of this 
mau Is dumped, unread. But what 
■ vto .each tread, : assiduously, are 
OOT ! constituents. 

; Mtjert to; MPs are effective. . 

# • STW effective can he a visit 
to foe Member’s advice bureau for 
'• -ft* * f^lsiaiffw&cebeiwetn 

• rwdtajB what ; soineohe says, . and 


Subject hit 
parade 

kills myths 

by Jane Pickard 

A new "hi | parade” of subjects imM 
by their popularity among sixl fi 

sew-" 1 *®; 

In the table of 60 subjects rh, 
number one place goes to 

Sctcnce, while medidSe, long H 

to be a favourite, doesn't ev en mS 
the Top Twenty. It slots in at 2 SS 
below courses in ophthalmic optics 
btochcnustry. and aero engineering.’ 
The list is taken from infer mi 
compiled annually in Brian Heap's 
Degree Course Offers - a comprefi- 
sive guide to courses for sixth-form tn 
and their parents. 

. Otaer surprises include English 
right down the list at 22, with U 
applicants for each place and French 
and German which each have only 
seven a place. Coming in last ai 
number 60 is botany, with only four 
applicants for each place. 

However, Mr Heap, head of careen 
at Hutton Grammar School, Preston 
who has been producing the guide (or 
the past 15 years, admits that there isa 
hidden catch to the hitparade. It only 
shows the courses which are row 
difficult to get onto. And this could be 
because there are very few places. 

For instance, hotel and catering, 
which comes ninth in the list, with IS 
applicants clamouring for one place, is 
only offered as a course oy two 
universities. 

But medicine, which has 13 people 
chasing each place, provides far more 
openings. It also demands higher 

f [fades. "Speech therapy may come 
irst, but it doesn’t have anything like 
the calibre of applicants, said Mr 
Heap. 

Another problem which can resultia 
misleading figures is that in subjects 
which arc common in polytechnics rod 
colleges of higher education, students 
frequently apply to several different 
institutions, as a safety net. 

One subject which does fulfil ex- 
pectations is business studies, which 
ranks number two .with 24 applicants 
per place. 

Like nuvy of the other courses, u 
also shows a big increase in the number 
of people trying to enter higher educa- 
tion since 1979. The number wanting 
to do business studies then totalled l e 
for each place. This rise seems typical 
in the cnrccr-rclatcd subjects, 
although there Is a drop in application 
for courses in the once-popular sab- 
jeets of science and engineering. 

According to Mr Heap, information 
about applicant numbers was not easy 
to come by. He has Included it for 
some years in his annual guide 
never before drawn up a comparative 
chart. 

Mr Heap's book is available from 
Careers Consultants Ltd, 12^14 mil 
Rise, Richmond, Surrey TW10 oUA. 

I price £6.95 - from September 3. ^ _ 

selng what they mean. If, betww 
nowand October 26, 100 or so Tor? 
MPs receive a number of 
argued letters from constltuejita 
about the damage which gowt#* 
menl policy has done, and will « ® 
higher education, and they actual 
meet some of these constituents! 
will have an effect. It 
encourage some of these Mr* J” 
attend the debate (rather to*" 
return (o their conslltuencles, « 
usually happens on a Friday), 
add to the vocal criticism o» 
Government. . -llta 

This will be all the more proM“» 
If (he condemnation which 
THES readers make of Sir Keith « 
given Its wider context. My « 
ism of this Government Is nm 
they have failed to put ms 
principles into practice - ‘ l0W C f Krfr 
they? - but have foiled to put U®r 
Disraeli-Ito Ideals Into pperaUoa. 

The party which, above aili 
pledged to freedom for the In 
vidual, and to reducing the po 
of the state, has been party w* 
repression of freedom ana an 
crease in state power and 
fixation unknown In our _ 
history- H|t them with their J 
Ideas -and they will begin tob g^ 
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Students claim the lion’s share 


from Geoff Maslen 


MELBOURNE 
raduntc students 


Australian postgraduate students 

rfaim they contribute almost three 
garters or the total research output in 


fTapplied sciences and more than 
Mil ihe output in the natural sciences, 
jeewding to a report commissioned by 
dn federal government. 

Although the students did not 
underestimate the contribution of staff 
members, which they saw ns mostly in 
lums of discussion and direction, the 
students claim they did the bulk of the 
research work. Their significant con- 
tribution to research was reflected in 
their direct integration into the rc- 
seaidi programmes of their depart- 
ments, the report says. 

Postgraduate students in the social 
sdeoces and humanities, on the other 
hand, rated their contribution to the 
research output at only 44 per cent and 


relative independence of academics’ 
own research to that being undertaken 

Universities 
hoping for 
prompt start 

from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

With the national university cxuniimi- 
tion over and the results published . 
efforts Bre being made in Turkey to 
ensure a smooth start to the academic 

S , only too often a period of 
ration and delay. For once, nil ihc 
nation's universities might he function- 
ing fully by November. Much depends 
on how administrators cope with 11 
number of innovations. 

One hopeful sign is the virtual 
abolition of the onkttvit (pre-registra- 
tion) system for (lie filling of places not 
token up by those winning the in 
through the national examination. 
Formerly, such places were offered by 
foWidual universities to anybody wlu« 
«Hed the examination but ncverlhc- 
ra managed to score a reasonable 
number of points. The procedure 
continue until December, with 
toe pqints required gradually being 
^™|ttntil all the empty pluces had 

This year, more university ciuuli- 
ratoshave been nwnrded places on the 
their examination results than 
wre are places available, in the 
- based on experience - 
"tot a significant number of successful 
^4dates will not take up their 
P«s, either for personal rcusons or 
««iuse they prefer to wait a ycur and 
wU!-* wam ' na tion in the hope of 
fX? t0 a more prestigious 
on / rfl y , ' / system has in 
wit rela ined only for creative 
purses such as music and 

.^regulations covering students 

t0 ^ m I? letc tacir degree at a 

tie Brtl, r versil y * rom w htch they 

^proved ? S s Udy, !l g havc also becn 
Such students were asked to 

SEE l S? Crs duri «g the summer 
c ever y Acuity in the 
sod, 25 0 an . nou ncc the number of 
^students ,1 J S able to take in. 

sonDht hf ™ ei * ,rans fcrs are usually 

But one wajor issue 
fens turn ^f at F problems when stu- 
S th^ n £ . D 2, for . fillaI registration in 
5 time sti11 awaits 
dm 5r tairoduction for the 

SSSSL ? cs 10 1x5 p airf b y 


teft to the 
,he fces bc? 

■ « PRmuued to oav them 



by postgraduates in their departments. 

The report. An evaluation of the 
Commonwealth postgraduate award 
scheme , was prepared by Professor 
Stephen Hill and Professor Ron John- 
son of the University of Wollongong. 
They were asked by the government to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the 
scheme in achieving the objectives set 
for it when it was established in 1959. 

At that time, the aims were to 
develop postgraduate research schools 
in Australian universities, to maintain 
a flow of highly trained people to the 
workforce, and to promote the “full 
intellectual development of the most 
talented students". 

The authors found the scheme had 
made a significant contribution to the 
development of Australia's research 
capacity. This was shown not only by 
an increase in postgraduate enrol- 
ments over the past 25 years, but by the 
fact that a significant minority of 
academic researchers holding current 
grants from the Australian research 
grants scheme had been supported by 


postgraduate awards as students. 

But while the postgraduate award 
scheme has maintained a flow of highly 
trained researchers into the work- 
force, Johnson and Hill expressed 
concern at the low numbers gaining 
employment in private industry. With 
the exception of engineering, where 
the proportion was more than a third, 
fewer than 6 per cent of postgraduates 
of ail disciplines entered the private 
sector in 1981 . 

The report proposes linking post- 
graduate education more firmly with 
the wider economy by setting up an 
industry-orientated postgraduate sup- 
port scheme, along the lines of Bri- . 
tain's CASE scheme. 

The findings of the report support 
the growing concern of postgraduate 
students at the lack of job opportuni- 
ties for them in Australia. A study 
released this month found that almost 
30 per cent of graduates with docto- 
rates and 15 per cent with master’s 
degrees had to go overseas in 1982 
because there were no jobs for them at 
home. 



Nonindic Kazakhs in their yen on the slopes around Heaven Lnke 
near Urumchi 

Where 67 million people 
are in the minority . . . 


by Charlotte Beyers 

Today Chinn is more concerned than 


ever about its 67 million people who 
belong to 55 different ethnic minor- 
ities. They mnkc up 6.7 per cent of the 
country's population of one billion. 

During the past 35 years relations 
between the dominant Hun population 
and the ethnic minorities nave been 
steadily improving, says Huang Fei, 
director of the state commission for 
national affairs. 

The minority groups do not share 
the same restriction of one child per 
family that the Han Chinese have. 
They are encouraged to retain their 
language and customs and many arc 
now receiving their advanced educa- 
tion at the institutes for nationalities. 

There are 10 of these scattered 
throughout Chinn. Zhang Xin Quin, a 
Korean, says his university in Beijing is 
the key one for higher learning. 

“Our students can study political 
science, history, literature, and the 
arts and language of the minorities, 
Mandarin, ethnology, mathematics 
and physics, music and dance and fine 
arts, he says. 

There is a special department to- 
prepare students whose grades are too 
low to enter the regular university. In 
addition, the Beijing facility runs five 
research institutes including one on 
Tibetology. This includes the study of 
the history, culture, languages and 
retigon of Tibet. 

At present there are 3,123 students 
from the Uniled States, Japan mid 
Korea who come to study Russian, 
Japanese and English during the 
summer. . . ■ . 

Anrialce Kuo, 18, has lust aimed 
from New York. Her mother is Man- 
chu and she it trying to relearn her 

^MMt ofSie Students are Mongolian, 
Mandiu. Tibetan. Korea nor JJigur, 
Whpn they Birive they are briefed ort 
how fo get along with the others frdm 
different ethnic backgrounds. Each 

group Is encouraged to'keep Its own 

culture and customs, sjtarts,' archery 
and dance. 


Research body faces 
year of mixed health 


dents are minorities. The remaining 3 
per cent are admitted because their 
parents are slate functionaries. 

The institute also offers postgradu- 
ate courses for students to obtain 
advanced degrees. There are five doc- 
toral candidates. Most of the students 
return to the areas from where they 
came, because they know the language 
and can teach there. 

Zhang is proud of the university 
facilities. There is a hospital wjth SO 
doctors and nurses. And the library 
has more than 800,000 books. 

“We also print a journal which Is 
sent to foreign readers, and we origin- 
ate our own teaching materials which 
are also used by the nine other branch 
institutes." Zhang says. 

A third of the teachers at the Beijing 
institute are from the minority groups- 
They encourage students to talk their 
own languages, wear their native dress 
and to celebrate their own festivals. 
“We respect the habits and customs of 
all our siudents. Because Moslems 
don't eat pork, they have a special 
canteen," Zhang explains. . 

. .The institute started In 195 la ad Js 
celebrating ild 33rd anmyefsaryl In the - 
future there will be 4,500 students’ at 
the Beijing campus. Construction 15 

f Stoien^fotScd in applying to 
the ’ Institute should write to the 

embassy in Beijing. ; ' . 


from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
The United Stales National Institutes 
of Health, which funds most of the 
biomedical research at American uni- 
versities, looks set to receive a budget 
bonanza for the 1985 fiscal year. But it 
also anticipates a year of mounting 
controversy over its policies towards 
genetic engineering, foetal research 
and its own internal structure. 

Action in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives suggests the insti- 
tutes will receive about $5 ,000m in 
1985. compared with $4, 300m in the 
current year and $4 ,400m recom- 
mended in President Reagan’s original 
1985 budget request. 

The extra funds arc not entirely 
unexpected. Medical research is a 
universally popular cause and Con- 
gress almost always votes considerably 
more money for the N1H than the 
administration recommends. But con- 
gressional interest in the agency's 
affairs is a double-edged sword, and 
the N1H is bracing itself for a new 
round oF arguments about how it 
conducts its work. 

One issue is its structure. Although 
the agency is already divided into 
many separate institutes dedicated la 
particular aspects of health research, it 
is under pressure from Congress to 
break up into even smaller units in 
order to create a separate institute for 
research on nrthritis. Since millions of 
Americans suffer from the disease, 
many congressmen hope to gain poli- 
tical credit by supporting the new 
institute. 

The NIH, on the other hand, be- 
lieves that splitting its work up into 
ever smaller compartments increases 
administrative costs without bringing a 


corresponding increase in the amount 
of substantive research it is able to 
conduct. NIH leaders have asked their 
political allies to oppose the idea and 
persuaded the National Academy of 
Sciences to launch a major study 01 the 
agency’s structure. 

Gut a far bigger worry for the NIH is 
growing congressional interest in the 
ethical question posed by much of the 
work it sponsors. A small number of 
congressmen, led by the Californian 
Republican William Dannemcyer, 
wants to ban Foetal research on moral 
grounds. And a much larger number 
backs legislation that would limit the 
circumstances in which animals can be 
used for biomedical experiments. 

The NIH is also under attack for 
approving experiments in genetic en- 
gineering that would permit DNA- 
modificu organisms to be released in 
the environment for the first time. Two 
experiments, one at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and die other at 
the nearby University at Stanford, arc 
011 hold pending a legal challenge. 

Both experiments had been 
approved by the agency's recombinant 
DNA advisory committee but were 
challenged by a Washington-based 
environmental organization on the 
grounds that the NIH failed to produce 
the environmental impact statement 
required by law. In May a court issued 


Berkeley experiment. 


a temporary injunction blocking the 
Berkeley experiment. 

The NIH nas had responsibility for 
eight years for monitoring federally 
funded experiments involving recom- 
binant DNA, but the legal challenge, 
combined with a government -wide 


review of the regulation of genetic 
engineering, is bringing the institutes’ 
policies uudcT close scrutiny. 


Tsclangschi, 27. a Tibetan student 
from Szechwan, is preparing for her 
final examinations. After passing a test 
in her local school, she came to the 
Institute where she is studying English. 
Although most students stay for four 
years, he will return to her home to 
tench after only n year. She says she 
misses her mother. 

To be admitted to the institute, each 
candidate must pass an exam givenby 
the ministry of education. Once they 
are admitted, the state covers their 
expenses, including tuition and board. 


In addition they are given subsidies of 
23 yuan ($12) for the minority youngs- 
ters. The Han Chinese receive 18 yuan 
($9) a month. 

Niricty-seycn per cent of the stu- 
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Student mountain Election provokes wave of protests 

9 from Carolyn Dempster University or Cape Town joined the The student actions ccnsili^ , 

I* m m wt inMAMMPQRifDO protests on the eve of the elections for part of a solid front of i-mIcu * 
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from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

West Germany's student mountain 
continues to grow. Latest figures from 
the Federal education ministry show 
(hat in the winter semester 1983/84 (he 
number of students wilt have risen by 
more than 70,000 over the previous 
year to reach a total of 1.27 million, 
iltis means that every Fifth young 
German aged between 19 and Zi is a 
student at one of the nation's 238 
universities and polytechnics. 

The number of student beginners 
rose by 3.5 per cent to 233,000 since 
the beginning of this ycur. However, 
for the first lime in six years the 
number of women beginning a degree 
course fell by some J per cent. The 
share of women in the total of student 
beginners, which had stood at 40.4 per 
cent in J982, sank to 37.8 per cent. Of 
the 482,000 female students ut German 
universities during the winter semester 
1982/83, almost 30 per cent studied 
economics or social sciences, and only 
7 percent engineering, compared with 
36 per cent of the male students. 

At the same time, the number of 
students opting for degree courses in 
teaching, tracmionally preferred by 
women, fell by 5,200 to 16,400, 
mainly in the arts subjects. Compared 
with 1982, 19 per cent fewer men and 
26 ner cent Fewer women chose a 
teaching career, reflecting the de- 
teriorating job prospects due to West 
Germany's shrinking birth rate. 

Medicine and law, some of the most 
bclcagured subjects at German univer- 
sities, also registered slightly fewer 
applications. However, there arc stilt 


15,000 applicants for 1 1 ,00U law places 
and 46.U0Q applicants for only 9,200 
medical places. In human medicine 
there arc five times as many applicants 
as places, in dental and veterinary 
medicine seven times as many. 

Applications continue to rise for 
informatics as well as for engineering, 
which was chosen by 36 per cent oF all 
male student beginners. More than 50 
per cent of all 224,000 engineering 
students are now studying at 
polytechnics. 

Meanwhile, a new study shows that 
while the tide of students continues to 
rise despite worsening job prospects. 
Germany may soon be facing a shor- 
tage of skilled workers. A report on 
"structural changes in academic em- 
ployment" published by Bielefeld eco- 
nomist Hegclhcimcr, disclosed that 
while 8.6 young people completed a 
form of vocational training for every I 
one graduate in I960, this ratio had 
dropped to 5:1 in 1981. By 1991, the 
study claims, only (wo skilled workers 
may qualify for every new graduate. 

According to (he study, the number 
of employees holding university de- 
grees doubled in the years 19oi to 
1980, when 5.6 per cent of the working 
population held academic degrees. By 
the end of this decade, this snare will 
rise to 8 percent, the report predicted. 

Almost thrcc-flfths of all university 
graduates are currently employed by 
the state, primarily in the school and 1 
higher education sectors, the study 
finds. In private industry the share of 
academic degree holders has remained 
virtually unchanged for the past 20 
years, ft noted, standing presently at 
1.7 per cent. 


from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 

The election for coloured representa- 
tives In South Africa's parliament 
triggered demonstrations and 
boycotts by thousands of coloured, 
black and while students throughout 
the country this week In a wave of 
antl-constltutlonal protest. 

At least 650,000 coloured students 
and schoolchildren participated in 
the boycotts, wllh several thousand 
more black and white university 
students staging protest marches. 

At the University of the Western 
Cape, which caters solely for coloured 
students, it was determined that the 
entire student body boycott classes for 
a few selected days. The acting rector, 
Professor J. Durand warned that if the 
boycott lasted longer than two weeks, 
the university would be closed down. 

Four hundred black students at the 


University of Cape Town joined the 
protests on the eve of the elections for 
the coloured House of Representa- 
tives on August 22, and at the 
University of Natal's medical school, 
about 600 students boycotted lectures 
to express their rejection of the 
elections and the new constitution. 

University of the Witwatersrand 
students were confronted by riot 
police wleldlug batons at a campus 
march on the day of the elections and 
were ordered to disperse, while at 
Vista University, In Soweto, black 
students burned a flag and replicas of 
two constitutions. The act of burning 
a South African flag now constitutes 
a criminal offence, but students said 
they wanted to protest at this “viola- 
tion of human rights and dignity" in 
the strongest possible manner. 

At least five student leaders were 
detained and some 30 leaching stu- 
dents arrested In tile wake of the 
demonstrations and boycotts. 


The student actions consllinw 
port of a solid front of r5 E, 

S<,'u{h C A(?S“ n ' i 

bouth Africa's new constitution 

d T. nS ^ ° n whtch “^rdscoSJ 

and Indian people a voice in S 
ment, but which denies a sayK 
majority or the country's JoSeT 
The sporadic unrest v?Wch has 
flared at ethnic universities since Iht 

X? lhe , ycar contI,,,lcd Ibis OMlfc 

with the closure of the University rf 
ZululamJ (Ngoye) ostensibly b2w 
of a breakdown In the lines of 

communication between the studeou 
and the university administration. 

At issue was the quality of Iht 
hostel food. Alter a two-day boycott 
of lectures and an incident in wltfch b 
food truck was overturned, the rec- 
tor Professor A. E. Nkabinde advised 
students to return home and rc-appU 
for admission by the end of this we^k 
if they wished to continue their 
studies. 
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Entrance exam exits 


from Terry Power 

HAMILTON 
The university entrance examination is 
almost certainly on its way out of the 
New Zealand education system. 

Hearings into its usefulness are logo 
ahead, chaired by a former secretary of 
justice, John Robertson, and the new 
labour government's minister of 
education, Russell Marshall, has 
spoken in favour of Us nbolition. A 
fairly likely year for the changeover is 

New Zealand youngsters with 
academic ability currently face exter- 
nal examinations in each of their Inst 
three years at secondary school. 
School certificate in the fifth form and 
university bursary in the seventh arc 
the equivalent of O and A levels, with 
a scholarship exam available for the 
elite as an alternative to university 
entrance in the year between. 

Successful bursary candidates have 
the minimum qualification to enter a 
university, but only 4 per cent do so 
immediately. Most intending students 


have a seventh form year first, while 
University Entrance has become a 
qualification sought by employers 
varying from banks to some seeking 
apprentices. 

In 1968, entry to the sixth form 
became easier when it could be gained 
with 180 marks in a student's best four 
school certificate subjects. Instead of 
200. This helped accelerate a trend 
towards having a substantial propor- 
tion of sixth formers for whom the 
much more academic university cnlr- . 
ance was not a realistic goal. 

There is an internally assessed sixth 
form certificate, including subjects like 
workshop technology and liberal stu- 
dies which are not available for UE, 
and abolitionists want to see the certifi- 
cate become available solely to sixth 
formers in future. So far, It has 
effectively been a consolation prize for 
those who do not attain UE. Schools 
can accredit UE on the basi6 of a 
pupil's work for the year: those not 
accredited sit the exam in hfoveraber- 
DeceinbeT. 


The controversial Chemlnova plant 

from Christopher Follett 

COPENHAGEN 
The University or Aarhus in Denmark 
has become involved in n pollution 
scandal, centred on the Chcminova 
chemicals planl in north-west Jutland. 

in 198 1 . Chcminova, which is owned 
by Aarhus University, wus ordered by 
the Danish government to remove 
5,600 tons of deadly poisonous chemic- 
al waste from its square mile site on the 
isolated Harboore peninsula by the 
North Sen after tests carried out by the 
Ministry of the Environment revealed 
extensive acid pollution or the land and 
leakage into the adjacent Limfjord. 

All sale of fish caught in waters near 
the plant was banned, a measure 
supplemented by the total prohibition 
of all fishing in the fjoro last year, 
pending further research (due for 
completion next year) into the state of 
Q?h life subjected to waste effluent 
discharged from the factory. 

The cost of the removal of the first 
batch of waste - in 26,000 barrels- and 
its transportation to a subterranean 
saltmine in West Germany, estimated 





University 
in pollution 
scandal 

at 22 million Danish kroner (£1.6ni) 
and carried out initially at the state's 
expense, is now being claimed back 
from Chcminova by the Ministry of the 
Environment in something of an en- 
vironmental cause ctMire. ’flic ministry 
has also filed a legal suit against the 

E lant for committing n major breach of 
fanish environmental laws, calling for 
massive penalties for polluting (he war 
table in its vicinity with insecticide waste 
in the period 1977/83. The case, which is 
expected to be protracted, starts In court 
next week. 

Before the end of the year, a further 
400 tons of chemical waste is to be 
removed from the Cheminova site. 
Pits on the site still contain an esti- 
mated 30,000 tons of dangerous acid 


waste, which Cheminova is to dispoa 
of within the next ten years. Ironically 
the pollution controversy comes to its 
head ut n time when the University ol 
Aarhus marks the fortieth annivenanf 
of its acquisition by bequest of Chemi- 
nova. 

Chcminova, which is loday a boom- 
ing commercial concern - comes under 
the Research Foundation of the uni- 
versity of Anrhus, whose programme! 
of scientific research it supports. There 
nrc currently 586 employed at rot 
plant, where some 30 trainees and 
students work on chemical propy " 
and now - in the wake of the pollution 


Solidarity’s achievements whittled away, says report 

Arm-nrlmanlc In 100*1 U.k.. -if-' j . .. ... ' V *- 


Amendments to the 1982 higher 
education \act- have virtually "li- 
quidated" university autonomy in Po- 
land, according ta an assessment of the 
poUtical, economic and social situation 
m the country, commissioned bv the 


: i ne ; document;' . which - has just 
Teached; the Wesi via the Solidarity 
office ;ld Brussels, wa? signed pnbeliatf. 
of \h^ Underground provisional coordi- . 
inline - cpftintisstaji. by Bogdan Us, 
shortly before his ttfresl on charges'of 
treason -- charges which" were' not . 
affected by the recent amnesty.. . . . 
i The document 1 reviews the current 
; situation in' all fields of activity, where-. 

■ Solidarity pressed for reforms during 
Its *16 ; months of ; ioperi . existence. 
lAKhpjijjfh Solidarity wished* to confide 
its activities at that time to purely trefae . 


union affairs, the document says, it 
found itself obliged by prerailing con- 
ditions to come to tne defence of 
others sectors too weak to stand up on 
their own against the ' "party-state 
bureaucratic machinery'’. . 

Tbe Solidarity, pro&gihmo therefore 
included. ;a‘ number .of -proposals fo- • 
refomt ih the pdUtiral,. educational and 
cronomlc'rnanagcrrient sectors.' 

■ Since the imposition of martial law 


ih December 1981, the gains of the 16 •' 
months of liberalization have been 
successively whittled, away. 1 Amend- 
ment ip the , higher , education act 
allowed the, government to overrule 1 

the ele<niqn of lit nlyersity - rectors at 
three of the country’s largest universi- 
ties ( wat^aw.WKJclawandPoznan),. 
qhdto suspend' Warsaw UhiveraiiyS ' 


senate and electoral college, while 
amendments to the censorship law now 
permit virtually unlimited interven- 
tion. 

•As a result, one of underground 
Solidarity’s main activities is the sup- 
port of the' “independent” (ie under- 
IPTOrad) .press ■ and self-education 
rourses. Conventibnal trade union tac- 
tics such as strikes and demonstrations 
have, been suspended except for de- 
monstrations on major , significant 
dates, owing to the severity of police 
repressions. 

Even formal membership of the 
union is now suspended - it carries a 
potential sentence qf three years in 
prison sllhouahmany former mem- 
( U P 30 per cent , in some 
factories) still.paythelr tftfes regularly, 
whde >titt more contribute inf the form 


Pests set to wage war On pests and save cassava cron 

by Thomas Land many universities and research institu- The wnrk .u P 

Four;. West . Afirlcari ; icountries-'bave ™d the International Institute of ^Tropica! calrhey thri 

launched a gigantic experiment in wjli end ai^escatotlne 1 OaSSfit ' ^ 1016 at a rate of3( 

biological pest control intended to save . disaster wh iJh S theiofid B » ; ; 'Intiie Ami 

: O^^ Meriu^na 1 ; Agrfarflural kept under , 
xfa virtually Immuiwtpto^ blltioii in ^p. losses. fast year hlonS TSfroe earlv': lhTtk": ^ 

cherrucals, _ v B yt the priefe of foiliir^mpy bo death indiBenoiis ^^9*® iDsittifa and 

The project enjoys the backing of ond/aminedna scale b^yona measure? ^ £££2™ 


of occasional donations. 

One of the main recipients of these 
funds is the underground education 
movement, (he successor to the 
“Flying University” of the late 1970a; 
where material help is needed for 
textbooks, as well as incidental ex- 
penses. 

One interesting feature about the 
report is that U appears to distinguish 
between “underground education”, 
which, it says, is “primarily organized 
for secondary-school pupils, university 
students and workers'' and . “spon- 
taneous" self-education groups. 

The latter, mainly small grass-roors 
organizations which sprang up in the 
early days of martial law, have been- 
Jroown i about for some time in the 
••West, in spite, of -the obvious secrecy 
pnder tyhich they -had to operate. 


miiw nun " — .■ , 

catastrophe - environmental ana ew 
logical research. _ ■ 

Nineteen eighty three was a recoro 
ycar for Cheminova, which Is one “ 
western Europe’s biggest produceow 
phosphorous insecllades and 
cides, 99 per cent of production gpinj 
on exports to some 100 
Cheminova has more than doubled^ 
production in the past eight 
registering last year b record pit >» 
profit of Dkr 112m. _ 

Training 
takes off 

An advanced aviation trafato* 

lute will be established shortly 

Montreal to help to alleviate he a™* 

nnolifi^d Sneaall5lS 


many universities aqd research institu- 
lions in Canada, the United Kingdom 
and the United Stated If it jtucceeds; it 
wjli end an escalating agricultural 
disaster which cost the ropa-deficient 
African! : corttincnt an estlnfaled $1 g 


were accidentally introduced into Afri-' 
ca. They thrive on cassava, spreading 


chemicals. ■■ . 

The project enjoys the backing of : 

• ■; r \ t j t \ * ir L -a-' 


! Iri: the early l970?, : .two insects 


two insects a 
r their liatur 


f Spep 81131 * fr 0 ™ the 1 Nigerian 

institute and their colleagues from 




umLZZu -m 1 insects msmute and -their colleamips fmm 


Ing countries, especially in Afota- 
lack of proper aviation 
affects safety standards every^^^ 
and the skill-starved T ! aJi JJ^J 8n( j 
play an important role m jhcsoa^ 

economic developmenmt or A : . 

The projected InterriaiJonal Aw^ 
tlon Management Training ns>W Ng 
to be established bv fae Un^^^rt 
tions’ International 1 A 'L ir i^J c fcl|l 
Association, with help fr° m . 
University in Montreal. . jn . 

. The institute is toprov.dtt^W 
and to coordinate the work ^ 
progressing at ^ady univ . e ^ rich 
technical colleges with help 
airlines such as Air Canada ; and W ^ 
ansa, ft will seek to 
training courses and 5, e poof ; 
designed for th e ^rlinej.o tn P^, 
countries in order to jeast 

high-priority areas. r .. ) 
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Access accounts for itself 


Mil the Government pass the litmus 

^iiDpe^human potciftiaf i .V™ Patricia Santinelli 

considers a report 
& ™ “ awaiting the 

t“ SS tha. ha* been lone verdict of the DES 

id by the report s author, Mr — - 

i*« Mill! ns who directed n Depart- . . . . 

n Education and Science spnn- m»s respondents, whether students, 
. i . nmir*rt mm flrrr.cc local authorities, staff in instilutinns. 


Uled evaluation project into access 

^eoroiect which evaluated courses 
J«en 1979 and 1983 was designed 
uT«e if there was sufficient evidence 
tor the department to further cncour- 
« access studies - special preprn- 
^ courses for entry into higher 

Millins's own answer, backed by 
evidence from his report, is nn une- 
quivocal yes. “Access studies must not 
bj allowed to be a 1978 rocket, 
matching but shortlived, a venture 
joto fragmented social engineering,” 

I* He points out that out of an intake of 
| ji)0 students over the period studied, 
iwoutof three students succeeded at 
ihe preparatory stage and out of these 
two thirds gained admission to higher 
education and are likely to complete 
tleir degrees and diplomas satisfur 
tody. A remarkable result from peo- 
ple who basically under-achicvcd ut 
school. 

He adds that the main reason for 
students abandoning their courses is 
not lack of ability, but because their 
miHunce has been sapped variously 
by poor health, preennucy. mental 
breakdown, unemployment had 
accommodation and mounting debts. 
‘For such reasons, equality of 
irtunity would appear to he a 
y. The most that the majority of 
scces students past und present can 
hope for is to reduce the gap with the 
more fortunate, not to eliminate it." 

The report, however, has been with 
the DES since March. It has usked it 
statisticians to examine the figures and 
is still considering how it willdisscmi- 
mte the information und whether it 
till publish the results. 

It would be extraordinary if the 
department’s delayed reliction was in 
anyway due to the main rccommcndii- 
twoliuhe report, namely that it should 
oplore urgently how grant aid can he 
ponded for students, or the fact that 
the majority of courses are located in 
the Inner London Education Au- 
thority. 

Omy two local authorities have 
to provide discretionary 
•wdsand lack or resources has been 
traglcd out us the major problem by 


most respondents, whether students, 
local authorities, staff in institutions, 
the Commission of Rncial Equality or 
parliament a iv commissions. 

The delay has already led Mr Mi llins 
to move on one of his own recom- 
mendations, the setting up of a centre 
for access studies to higher education. 
This now exists at Ihe Roehampton 
Institute, funded by a grant from the 
charitable Hildcn Trust. 

The centre designed to provide a 
national focus for access studies, act as 
an advisory and consultancy body and 
undertake and encourage research. It 
has already succeeded in obtaining a 
grant from the Nuffield Foundation to 
study the progress and performance of 
former access students in higher 
education from the 1984/85 and 1985/ 
86 sessions, another of the report's 
recommendations. 

The centre is currently seeking funds 
for a study of cammunity-basctiacccss 
studies in Manchester, nnd market 
research into the attitudes of profes- 
sional bodies, other than the caring 
professions, to access studies. 

These developments nrc rather iro- 
nic considering that not only was the 
evaluation project originated by the 
DES, but the actual setting up of the 
pilot access courses in seven author- 
ities came into being at the DES's own 
request issued in 1978. 


request issucu in im 

Basically this is a recognition by the 
DES that there urc a group of people 
who although they under-achieved at 
school, could nevertheless make a 
contribution in a variety of profes- 
sions. The majority of courses up to 
now have been in the earing profes- 
sions, with the main emphasis being on 
the BEd, humanities and social scien- 
ces with teaching, youth leadership 
and social work being the chief careers 
envisaged. 

In 1983. however, Ihe spectrum wus 
widened und new studies were created 
in building administration, business 
studies, civil engineering, computing 
law and town planning. 

T he creation of these new opportu- 
nities is one of the reasons wny Mr 
Millins argues the DES should encour- 
age access studies Tart her. Another is 
the success of the students. 

Mr Millins points to several reasons 
for this development. One is the 


■The courses * — 

DES-Inltlated access studies ore located in Avon, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Harlmjey, ILEA, Leicestershire and Manchester, with 80 per cent of them 
Wng in the ILEA area. Only ILEA and Manchester provide discretionary 
awards, OI Ihe courses, 69 per cent are full lime and 75 per cent of these ore 
PWed towards specific higher education work. 

.Jj^oumber of institutions involved has risen from 16 to 33 from 1979 to 
1*54. Polytechnics are greater providers than universities, within a ratio 
°f9i2. Course provision Increased by 227 per cent from 1979 to 1980. The 
Rfoftion of courses In Ihe earing professions has ranged from 46 per cent 
“W? to 39 per cent In 1983. The average annual rate of courses with a 
! P*™I C higher education outlet to multiple outlets Is 74 per cent to 26 per 
W. 

~The students — — 

majority of u, c 1>800 sllldents were British black or Caribbean. The 
Proportion has Increased annually and Is now 54 per cent of Caribbean to 
"Jp cent of British white. ' 

outnumber men, During the first four years Ihe number or 
•mm* admitted to courses remained constant at 75 per cent to 25 per cent 
n 1983/84, however, Ihe admission rate changed from 64 per cent 
hH :to L36 per cent male. The total number of women admitted, 


1083, was 1,276 compared to 554 men. Over the five sessions, 
ta-ivf 011 . S omen formed the largest group, 57 per cent compared to 33 
Li, nt while women. The proportion for men was 38 per cent and 45 per 
Between 198!/82and 1983/84 there wasao increasefa the 
l ponton of students in ih# ?n t a ia flop ran up. from 25 ner cent to 34 per 
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• i . For example both farther and hiaher 

„ f aIG achievements — ■ education institutions are asked to 

Bet i»w n thJr V * 1 1 ° . r , . .... continue collaborating and developing 

iccess sJS! 9 *S? I983) 67 P er c * nt JJ* f access studies so that they can provide 

fete nSS ■ Caribbean men and Women represented 72 per a strengthened response to new 

,h <»e>ho succeeded 94 per cent went on to higher education,^ reqili ' re ments. 

1 “k* 1 «dncaifon UtatKullqn and 12 per Mr Millins points out that generally 

CCnt are ?*pected to compkte their degree and dlplomos. foimd jn institutions a, marked 

^^rceplofstudentssuccessruUy pawedlheir pre-BEdcourses ano oppmfsm about the future of access 

orlS ^entered BEd courses, 94 per cent of whom were of Caribbean It WI1S fe i t that their appeal 

mtl ouniber of unsuccessful students has remained constant rrom »* widened to the unemployed, 

taS feMM* but the composition Is different, fn 1979 27 riu dents fa iled ttose who had taken early retfrement 

toI982 tlUswas 14. In 1979 only seven left the courses but ajjUhose contemplating a change fa 
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calibre of (he students and their out- 
standing enthusiasm and determina- 
tion. 

Certninlv the report contains a fasci- 
nating ana somewhat unrosy account 
by students as to why they wanted to go 
on to access courses, their background 
and their ambitions. 

it shows in some cases the lack of 
confidence prior to joining an access 
course, the desire, long-term for 
sonic, to achieve something beyond 
their current existence, as well as the 
hardship and difficulties actually cre- 
ated by choosing access studies. 

The students' reactions reveal too 
that they felt there was not enough 
information about access studies, that 
many were unhappy about the lower 
status of access studies in comparison 
to O levels and the emphasis on social 
sciences where jobs are rare. 

Mr Millins points out that another 
reason for the success of the students 
was the quality of those in charge of the 
courses. As a group they were a power 
house, yet they had few institutional 
resources. “Yet they thought and 
taught positively, creating an atmos- 
phere in which manual support and self 
confidence flourished," he says. 

The third reason he gives is tne close 
cooperation that developed between 
further education colleges and their 
linked higher education institutions. 
Mr Millins points to this as a unique 
feature in the English education sys- 
tem and one which deserves close 
attention. 

Mr Millins stresses that even if the 
DES is not prepared to move on the 
question of resources, there are other 
ureas where it could act with little or no I 
expenditure. 

One for example is the promotion of 
a greater degree of rationalization 
within access policies, as authorities 
have been left to interpret what has 
been u very wide brief without interac- 
tion from the centre. 

In addition there is the whole ques- 
tion of full-time and part-time courses, 
their ratio to each other und the 
performance of students, particularly 
as the full-time mude creates financial 
difficulties, while at least on part-time 
studies, students can be in employ- 
ment. 

The study shows that half of the 
student body is Caribbean nnd that 
Ihcir proportion has been increasing 
unnually, although Asian students 
only represent five per cent of the 
intake. 

Mr Millins |mintsout that it has been 
difficult to gauge the reaction of ethnic 
minorities’ organizations, but that 
some individuals hove commented cri- 
tically in their personal capacities. 

Some of the criticisms were that the 
DES initiative was a drop in the ocean, 
or smokescreen and that the evaluation 
project wns a delaying mechnnism by 
the Government. 

One Aslan correspondent pointed 
out that the poor response from Asian 
students was, among other reasons, 
because of (be poor level of financial 
support and doubts as to whether 
access studies were acceptable in in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

Mr Millins has not limited bis recom- 
mendations to the DES. He suggests 
that local authorities should continue 
to review their access policies with 
particular reference to achievements, 
understanding and contribution of lay 
members, coordination of sub-degree 
work, to studonts and the rationaliza- 
tion of future provision. 

He says that outside London one of 
the general impressions is that there is 
a cautious charting of unknown waters 
and a fine judging of scarce resources. 
Many authorities have had to opt for 
part-time courses because they were 
unable to grant aid students. 

The picture in London is quite 
different with the ILEA’s having spent 
some £2m between 1979/84 in grants 
aiding students. This is calculated on 
hn<k nf nrovidine 90 per cent of 



Drying coffee: alternative energy projects can make the process more 
economic. 

Fuel for thought 


If you live on an island of coal in a sea 
of oil, like Britain, energy supply is 
taken for granted. Our problems, if 
any, stem From having too much, at 
least for now. 

But for most of the world’s popula- 
tion it is different. Everyday tasks like 


cooking, drawing water ot drying 
crops depend on unreliable or over- 
stretched sources of energy: firewood. 


mendations for action by Institutions. 
For example both farther and hieher 
education institutions are asked to 
continue collaborating and developing 
access studies so that they can provide 
a strengthened response to new 
requirements. * 

Mr Millins points, out that generally 
he found in institutions a , marked 
optimism about the future of access 
studies. It was felt that their appeal 


dung, musdepower. a few petrol en- 
gines if you arc lucky. 

Although our problems are so diffe- 
rent, staff ai Reading University be- 
lieve that the knowledge of the indus- 
trialized world can help developing 
countries put their energy supplies on a 
sounder footing. The university energy 
group's masters course in alternative 
energy for developing countries is one 
way of doing this - teaching students 
from third world countries how tu 
select the technologies appropriate to 
different jobs in rural communities. 

The philosophy of the course, now 
in its second year, Is very much in line 
with the “small is beautiful" approach 
outlined by Fritz Schumacher in the 
1960s, and since developed by the 
London -based intermediate TeclinoJ- 
ogy Development Group. The uni- 
versity engineering deportment has 
long-stnndlng links with the ITDG. 
nna plnys a key role in the energy 
course. 

But why teach appropriate technol- 
ogy skills here, making prospective 
students cross financial and language 
barriers which may exclude those from 
just those small rural communities who 
can benefit from renewable energy 
sources? 

John Burton, who knows both sides 
of the problem after 15 years in 
Columbia, says one reason is that a 
systematic approach to renewables 
calls on an unusualiy wide range of 
disciplines. As well as physics and 
engineering skills, the appropriate 
energy technologist needs to have a 
little meteorology to assess wind, 
water or solar power prospects, botany 
and biochemistry to weigh up veget- 
able sources, "biomass", not to men- 
tion a little sociology and anthropology 
to try to understand how potential 
users may respond to new ideas. 

Students also benefit from the cross- 
fertilization among approaches de- 
veloped in different countries. Each 
newcomer to the course begins by 
drawing up a report on the energy 
position of his or her own country, so 
the university gradually builds up a 
slock of information. 

Mnny students are already involved 
in energy projects at home and come to 
Reading to improve their technical 
knowledge. So they have much to 
teach one another, and the staff, about 
the local details of making new ideas 
work. “It's a mutual apprenticeship in 
which we are ail learning from -each 
other,’’ John Burton says. This is 
helped by the wide differences in 
career level of the students. Last year a 
permanent under secretary from the 
ministry of energy in. Kenya worked 
happily alongside a Grenadan who had 
just graduated froqi Reading. 

The kind; of problem some less- 
developed countries; face is well exem- 

G ”1ed oy work being dqn&by Ukarran 
Risen from Guyana on a solar drier 
for crops. As much as 70 per cent of the 
Guys nan coffee crop is lost after the 
harvest because not' all the coffee 

n n cap be dried pi lime to preserve ' 
typical five-apre' plot produces 


Jon Turney visits 
the alternative 
energy course at 
Reading University 

30,000 pounds of coffee in n four-week 
harvest, and drying the beans using 
fossil fuels is costly and inefficient. 

One answer mnv be to design a .solar 
drier, collecting the sun's energy nnd 
directing it into a drying chamber But 
the physics of the drier must be well 
understood to make sure the beuns arc 
not roasted instead of just dried. 

Ukannn began testing solar driers in 
Guyana, but went to Florida, and 
finally to Rending to get deeper into 
the theory of these devices. He re- 
viewed (lie different types of drier and 
chase one he hopes will suit the coffee 
crop. One version of the chosen drier 
now stands outside the Rending build- 
ings rigged up to a buttery of tempera- 
ture and moisture recorders, so its 
performance can be studied over the 
summer. 

The sun may be the ultimate source, 
but direct solar energy is not always the 
nnswer to local energy problems. Shu- 
kuru Kawambwa, a mechanical en- 
gineer from Tanzania is assessing the 
performance of n petrol engine when it 
runs on alcohol. Small engines like his 
are ideal for pumping water, but petrol 
is expensive tu import. So why not try 
alcohol which can be produced from 
surplus fruit? 

The problem Is Hint engines de- 
signed in the West were not intended 
for the fuel which may suit Tnnzanin 
best, so they must be tested exhaus- 
tively to see if they can adapt to the 
new petrol substitute. 


Another example of trying to adapt 
an existing device to suit Local condi- 
tions is a siow cooker being developed 
by Andreas Dubois, a German electro- 
nic engineer who intends to work in 
Nepal. New ways of cooking can save 
firewood, hence tree cover, and cut 
soil erosion - helping make sure there 
is still food to cook. But there is rarely 
a powerful enough electricity supply to 
raise cooking heat. The solution is to 
build, a kina of storage heater which 
takes in a constant low input and 
slowly warms a hot-plaie. 

This and other projects, ranging 
from solar desalination tanks for the 
Greek islands to biogas generation in 
Thailand, illustrate two other princi- 


ples behind the course. First, appropri- 
ate technology is not necessarily low 
technology. The physics of the slow 
cooker is modelled on a microcompu- 
ter to check variations in the design. 
And computer models arc used exten- 
sively at Reading in wind energy 
research, because the wind docs not 
blow in research hours. 

JohnBurton says he occasionally has 
arguments with students about the 
extent to which you can “parachute in” 
technology into a new community. He 
believes firmly that asking ihe local 
users first improves the ultimate de- 
sign. That is one lesson it is relatively 
hard to put across in Reading, where 
local users only have to choose be- 
tween oil or gas central heating. But he 
and his colleague Joy Clancy, also In 
the engiheering department, hope that 
if the idea is raised during their 
students' time in Berkshire it will come 
to be appreciated when they return to 
their own countries. 
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THE TIM ES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPL] 


Scholarships to 
an idyllic setting 

Olga Wojtas visits the Scottish 
universities summer school 


The setting of the Scottish Universities 
International Summer School is idyl- 
lic; students take tea on the lawn of a 
charming quadrangle, with the spec- 
tacular bulk of Edinburgh's Salisbury 
Crags looming in the background. 

The school this year attracted the 
largest number of students since it was 
founded by Professor David Daiches 
in 1947. There were 130 students from 
more than 20 countries, including 
Japan, Chile, Finland and Pakistan. 
“It's surprising at a time of educational 
cutbacks that here's a school that’s 
expanding." says one of the four 
student hosts. 

Privately, some of those most 
doselv involved with SUISS confess 
that they are not so much surprised 
by the expansion, as still breathing an 
almighty sigh of relief that the school 
h^s survived at all. For three years ago 
SUISS took the gamble of breaking 
with the well established British Uni- 
versities Summer Schools, and becom- 
ing independent. “We could have been 
wiped out," comments one of the 
school’s senior administrators briefly. 
The decision to break with the 


lish universities, except St Andrews 
and Stirling, and has strong, albeit 
informal, links with the Open Uni- 
versity. The six-week school runs 
courses in English and Scottish litera- 
ture. history and culture. 

However, in 1980, following a dis- 
astrous drop in numbers, the school 
warned it might have to pull out. There 
was no improvement the following 
year, but the Scottish committee was 
bitterly divided over whether or not it 
should become independent. 

Those who backed staying with the 
British universities summer schools 
believed the only alternative was clo- 
sure. The central organization had an 
established network for recruitment, 
they argued, and the Scottish school 
would bankrupt itself if it went solo. 

. The school has always had to be self 
financing. The universities' support 
comes in terms of staff and time rather 
than hard cash. Admittedly .the re was a 
clause dating from the school’s Incep- 
tion that they would guarantee it 
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Scottish summer school students relax on the lawn 




The decision to break with the 
London-based organization, which 
also embraces the universities of Lon- 
don, Oxford and Birmingham, was not 
taken lightly. The Scottish school had 
been a member for most of its history. 

However. Scotland had been feeling 
increasingly unhappy with the summer 
schools organization for some time. 
From the early 1970s, there had been a 
slump in the number of American 
students, the traditional mainstay, and 
the Scottish school wanted to place 
more emphasis on the European 
market. 

It felt it was forced to rely too 
heavily on the central administration 
for candidates, fee levels, and the 
number of scholarships it could award. 
There was also some feeling that 
although the Scottish school paid 
around £1,000 annually for the sum- 
mer schools’ recruitment service, it 
was being somewhat neglected in the 
hum for students for Oxford and 
London. 

. It did not have the dear identity of a 
single university school south of the 
border, and there was a suspicion ils 
particular Scottish interests were not 
fully reflected. 

SUISS is supported by all the Scot- 


. _ a . J guuianiw. Ik 

against failure. But the guaranteed, 
sum had remained at the 1947 level of 
£50, and the universities, who were 
facing their own worst crisis in 1981 , 
made it dear they could not under- 
write the school. 

But the move to independence in 
1982 has been more than justified. Not 
only did the school this yenr attract the 
largest number of students so far, the 
number of participating countries has 
increased, and financinl support has 
expanded. 

SUISS effectively spent its way out 
of trouble. It was no longer restricted 
in the number of scholarships it could 
awaid, and it a Iso offered to match any 
grants offered by the students' own 
institutions. 

It built up its own network through 

S econal contacts, and through (he 
Tiii&h Council, which has given con- 
siderable support lo students. Only 14 
students this yenr themselves puid the 
full fees. 

Support has also come from several 
local authorities, although not, ironi- 
cally, from Lothian Region which 
reaps the most benefit from the animal 
influx of overseas students. Strath- 
clyde region this year financed one of 
the school's student hosts. The fees for 
staff, all or whom are academics, arc 
nominal, and Edinburgh University 


provides lecture halls and seminar 
rooms free of charge. 

All available money is nut into 
scholarships, says one of this year’s 
co-directors. Dr Richard Mackcnney. 
an Edinburgh University history lec- 
turer. “We pare our overheads to the 
bare minimum and don’t try to do very 
much more than break even on any 
student. On some, for example third 
world students, we’re prepared to 
make a slight loss.” 

The school’s ambition is to be able to 
offer scholarships to deserving stu- 
dents in all countries. “Sadly, we’ve 
had to turn down some brilliant stu- 
dents, people from Turkey, Senegal, 
Pnkistan, who simply couldn't afford 
to pay the fare here," says Dr Angus 
MacKay, one of the school’s associate 
deans. 

"We’re looking for some kind be- 
nefactor to give us £50,000 so that we 
can use the interest for more scho- 
larships." 

Ths emphasis on scholarships gives 
SUISS a completely different diame- 
ter from the traditional summer school 
image, dominated by Americans pri- 
marily enjoying n trip to Britain. A 
SPSfiF l,ie insti, ulions awarding 
SUISS scholarships or their own grants 
hold competitive exams for them, and 
tutors frankly admit the quality of 
applicants has Increased dramatically. 


"With the grant scheme we can 
attract the best intellectual candidates 
rather than the people with the funds 
to come," says Dr Mackenney. "1 
would hate to think it’s in any way an 
austere or puritanical set-up, but we 
start with the academic and intellectual 
side, and then the social side falls into 
place. Wc expect people to work while 
they're here." 

This year, lectures hnvc been kept to 
mornings only, not to allow students to 
spend Inc afternoons sunning them- 
selves in Princes Street Gardens, but 
because they are anxious to use the 
university library and the National 
Library of Scotland. 

The school has verystrong links with 
Spain, which this year sent almost a 
third of the school's students. “Spain is 
catching up on many years of neglect 
and is trying to improve standurds in 
higher education,’ says Mr Patrick 
Early of the British Council in Madrid. 
“There simply aren’t good library 
facilities, so it's extremely important to 
be able to conic over here mid have 
access to key documents." 


Lurking on the fringe 


The age range of the school has also 
changed. Instead of virtually all the 
students being, young undergraduates, 
' there arc PhD students, ncadcmlcs, 

H ie writing books. The youngest 
ait this year was 18, the oldest 72 


Unusuajly, the summer school 
tutors live in the student residences, as 
do many of the visiting lectureis. who 
this year included Professor Christ 
opher Harvey of British studies a 
Tubingen University, Professor Ken- 
neth Graham of English literature si 
Sheffield University, and James 
Naughtic, the political correspondent 
of The Scotsman, who spoke on “The 
government, the press and the truth." 

It would be unrealistic to pretend 
that a majority of students tfte the 
Scottish options at the school. Bui u 
important minority do, and there ii 
considerable interest from universities 
such as Mainz and Tubingen which 
have Scottish studies departments. 
Some take the Scottish literature 
course because they feel they are 
already competent in English litera- 
ture, says Dr Sheila Hearn of the Open 
University, co-directorof SUISS. Fata 
converts are now doing PhDs in Scot- 
tish literature. 

And amid poetry readings, ceilidhs, 
and visits to historic sites, the students 
undoubtedly hud an opportunity to 
imbibe the true spirit of Scotland. We 
look them on a pub crawl," said ow 
student host dismally. “They'd only 
been here two weeks, and they bet me 
I couldn’t find a pub they hadn’t been 
in ulrendy . . 


A XH u , n 8 1 P an comes on stage dressed 
as Richard III. -Now is the winter our 
... He pretends to forget the lines. 
This is meant lo be a joke and he’ll 
repeat It later. Student companies all 
over the city are grinding out their 
obligatory revue; I wonder vaguely if 
• J,« d0 my belter at Cambridge Foot- 
lights (with Cyril Smith os Ryvila MP 
for Rochdale) or the Oxford Revue 
(promising Stop the Weak). 

This particular amiable disaster is 
called, for no apparent reason, Left 
and has been put on by the 
Oxford Revue Company. The distinc- 
tions between companies are dearly 


abie . nostalgia, for undergraduate ' 
humour . It seems the pale ghost of a 
8t 5(S upon a time was lively, 

onginal, biting and genuinely anar- 

theatre that began at 10am with Glas- 

g ' w University, in The ' American 
ream will, soon end at a quarter to 
midnight, equally inexplicably, with 
Edinburgh, Students in 77ie Change- 

-Monday morning and : the .Fringe 


’V. — --.--MW HIHJI lljG 

extraordinary capacity to be in at least 
four places j at once and ari uncanny 
abHity to speak calmly in the midst of 
cacophonous chaos. He is foil of praise 
for the contribution student companies 
give, to a Fringe that seems yearly to 
become more tense, more competi- 


incy nave an ambition, an energy and 
an enthusiasm that professional com- 
^mes tend to fock. They create the 
street Ufe that is so vital a part of the 
atmosphere of the Fringe. 

. But they arc inexperienced - “pain- 
fully so, sometimes” - and this can 
cause horrendous problems. A student 
who is supposed to beorganizing half a 
dozen events nt a given venue can 
suddenly drop out, there is a tendency 
to neglect tedious but vital details - 
K* securing the performing rights. 
Then we have to dear up the mess.” 
His voice sounds momentarily scarred 
With the hassles of hundreds of difficult 
telephone ca|, s “But that’s the reverse 
side of the ‘coin, the positive side Is 
this* he adds waving an arm at the 
extraordinary activity outside. 1 
us hard to move a step without 
being besieged by leaflets. Durham 
University want to interest me ip A 
Brand New Coffin , an earnest Amer- 
ican assures me Talking With . . . is 
unmissable I stagger away clutching a 
pile of dgplicatedsheets and blown-up 
reviews! carefully circumnavigate the 
pool of 'embarrassed silence Sat has 
ptheted arojwda white-faded Priqce- ; 
ton University mime artist; avoid 
treading m pavement portraits of Bob 
Marley 4 Marearet Thatcher aqd the 


lectcd Korean victims of Hiroshima, 
and they present it with a firm comit- 
ment both to anti-nuclear activism and 
radical theatre. Critics have called it 
" poua nt”, “pure Brecht" and mov- 
ing but never harrowing” but the 
audience has remained much smaller 
than they’d expected. A little wistfully 
r^‘ or Tun Supple accepts that it’s 
hard to sell tragedy. 

tJSg* «nue Is costing them 
£3,500 and the gate from their four 
shows is the only income they have. 
The cast will probably lose the money 

!? n’ 1 5 ut P ertain! y worth 

it, most of alt because it feels so real, 

1 sit on the bench with the guide to 
the dmj s events and a pocket calcula- 
tor. 1 discover that there are 353 shows 
happening today and at .least 59 of 
' Krirl 6 pro ^uced by students,. The 
: aUnglizIa ol-haditha 

^Kuwait) are putting on The-Taniing- 
Jurnque and timely” says the Arab 
Times. The National Student Theatre 
SMBSV on si * glittering plays, 
s ^ lS t0,hfive won five 
major awards. : The Californians and 

nre.mf^ d Ak S with the same 
P™ rc ‘ Aberystwyth University has 
a promenade version of The Odyssey 

ftarelfkr^M? m pA Flr5t; tlcke ^ for 
! J™ “ e BpW dust. At my feet lie all 

all IhSSk ha t? Mei 9 theatie world; 

an i nqve is half an afternoon: 

Some brave soul has impaled a 



'WwK’SS? T “ 1 " ,,Ca, C ° Uege ’ S pr0dUC,toB ° f ” 


^efid mfluence.of an atrocious hang- 
s’ n is a vile, squalid little piece 

SfiSK n a “r! c of the irre *em- 

able viciousness of human nature; and 
is performed with great relish . by a 
not-untalented company headed bv 
jwa second-year students. Amanda 
JJjJJS and ,■ na Kennedy - who are 
producing, directing and starring. 

the ? w nat I 

25? J**®' V found it repulsive 


broken-backed armchair; Antaa 
and Fiona trip over each other in to' 
enthusiasm for the play, the P rc ~ l 
tion, the experience of being on 
Fringe. 

Immediately afterwards, up cow 
anotheryoung man and asks mo j* * 
looking Tor something to see- 1 
hollowly and glance at his banaov 
Gabbatha, by Dinos Aristidou, pf 


utxamc more tense, more competi- 
tjve, more professional.. 

For him the student companies are 
the staple diet of the Fringe and they, 
above all, exemplify its spirit. He finds 


being disappeared by aii over-zea eras so . ul tas impaled a Afte^Vto Til . _ hollowly and glance at nis naiiu 

ednjurer. A young man dressed as a 00 )he raillnas. Il’s for Lon- think Trell w ■? 1 Gabbatha, by Dinos Anstidou, I 

duct unobtrusively .waddles, past and ■ ra f^ c J s !£) Society and ask them h why on e^h\hPv U if IV 1 sented by Cry Havoc. 

%ie Cambridge Mu pi mere are on • is IlSuftiR^f ( 29 of . uaJ Thf Pfihgo ' drCS ‘ at ® e 84 if 1 m " l 

th* (im c <iv,_ vV 'Z always full of surmises. •■..onty lumber room - p m in it .*• he iMtlentlv explains, J 


the streets with a giant % More 
Hiroshimas" banner torm their play I 
am a Hlbakusha. It’s about the neg- 

• • ■- i . • . : 

'■* 1 ■* * : - i • i -.j 1 f : i ji. 

• '•* ‘i : i l t f «< 


Z . , 1 unis .< J « t to be a (mercifiifly) 
one-act jplay that heart every righ of 
having been dashed off : under the 


‘m i 6 } i i 1 ■ r '• 
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Nasty sights and sounds 





A™ was the year in which the "video 
-hiv" was at last christened and 

i 1 l » — DnlSch mikli/* qc 


introduced to the British public as mi 
ideological football. The pace quick- 
ened last November with the release of 
u initial report on video violence and 
children, sponsored by a Pnrliamcn- 


la/y group connected with Graham 
Bng)u MP who was guiding a private 


member's Bill through Parliament. 

The report was compiled by Dr 
Gifford Hill and alleged that 40 per 
rent of children of sue years old and 
upwards had seen at least one "video 
nW\ Short synopses made it dear 
that these videos were very brutal. 

Ike opponents of censorship quick- 
lyxxnteo danger and rounded on the 
report. Seven journalists - all inale - 
rambled a ranee of arguments chal- 
lenging the validity and good faith of 
tint had been put forward; one other 
-a woman - wrestled with her consci- 
ence and the issue, nnd demurred. 

What had the men to say? Jeremy 
Deedes in The Standard felt thnt 
children would boast in their reports of 


what (hey had seen; he questioned 
whether four in ten children would 


whether four in ten children would 
have access to a video recorder (telcvi- 
don industry sources know that they 
do). Nigel Andrews in The Financial 
Times invited comparison between 
those who would censor "nasties’’ and 
Nazis; he noted that there was “gory 
fbolpiay" in plays by Shakespeare and 
reported feeling revulsion at televised 
surgical operations; also, war footage 
hitT helped bring America out of 
Vietnam, and since all those things 
beneficial, this apparently re- 
qnired licence also for the “nasties". 

In New Society Marlin Barker refer- 
red back to the 1950s when the Atner- 
kan psychiatrist Frcdrle Wert ham, 
awbor of Seduction of the Innocent, 
rad led a successful campaign against 
honor comics. 

1 1® , Barker’s syllogism, since the 
‘"te' campaign had been niiscon- 
so too was the present one 
P Q wbly an aberration. Wortham's 
had indeed been clinical rather 
t HQ statistical, in keeping with the 
wtbodologlcal simplicities of the 
but there was no mistakinu the 


Art^lean researchers have been 
®*h less retlcenl and more active 
Ihelr British counterparts In 
Whig the effects (If any) of 
"TOrtag aggressive and pornog- 


gd.In t Wisconsin Ed Donnerstein 
J^wnllnued studies begun by Ber- 
in Las Angeles Neil Mala- 


ji-,. . i " niicciu rau iriuiu- 

uJ7|kt* m Manitoba has recently 
Seymour Feshbach (well 
22? wofk on catharsis as a 


.tv- ins wore on catharsis as a 
^^•tsbendlclal effect of viewing 
and in Indiana Jennings 
with Dotf ZUlman 
Wnked with theories of 

ij^J^risearchers have shown still 
gjj'gfpn** film excerpts or whole 

l«Jri?Hfr o J up8 of v,ewer s and col- 
jj^Jitudes is well as behavioural 
shortly afterwards. Varla- 
jj^^htde making viewers angry 
(°f not), contriving the 
^witehts so as to select or 
of eroticism and 
fJJrJJjJtod providing a nude or 
^ confederate upon whom vlew- 
\j feelings (usuai- 

4otk of ^ a,te electric 

^j !W >ajher contrived situa- 

Way' Malamuth showed 

®Setotaiw n e he nja 8 arf ne Penth- 
«»en put In a 
SS rteclrtc shocks to a 


of rape with some 


out similar 
: Amtoi It 


Mallory Wober 
reconsiders the 


arguments over 
violent videos 


contents lie reported, with WASP 
supermen lording it over swarthy sav- 
ages, frequent portrayals of sexual 
sadism ana advertisements for peeping 
Tom binoculars nnd guns nnd knives. 


Barker goes on to describe the video 
toil On Your Grave in which a raped 


/ Spit On Your Grave in which a raped 
woman writer kills her four tormentors 
as “flawed in a number of ways” but 
"cannot doubt the film's serious inten- 
tions". These he docs not develop, but 


implies that they concern the theme of 
righteous revenge. 


disintegrated on grounds of indecency 
- of haste in premature publication of 
results. Among the banderiileros jab- 
bing the wounded beast were Robin 
Stringer who found it amusing to see 
the law, the church and the state 
skidding on “the banana skin ... of- 
ten tedious and possibly harm- 
ful .. . known as a video nasiy". 

By April New Society had returned 
to the topic with an article bv Martvn 


righteous revenge. 

Susan Brownmiller in her book 
Against Our Will does not suggest that 


ic topic with an article by Martyn 
Harris who charted the "moral panic" 
that had blown up over video nasties; 


the occasional revenge would conquer 
the pervasive disease of rape, wnich 


she refers to as a "conscious process of 
intimidation by which all men keep all 
women in a state of fear". Insurance 
against rape involves equal participa- 
tion by women in the apparatus of 
power and control in society, mem- 
bership in the police the legal profes- 
sions and the army, none of which 
arc yet in prospect. Portrayals of rape 


two pieces of research he mentions are 
by Guy Cumberbatch, and “a recent 
MORI survey (which) revealed that 65 
per cent . . . thought that videos 


Cumberbatch, and “a recent 


should not be censored." 

The precise wording of the state- 


ment to which 65 per cent gave their 
assent was: “The Government should 


(even if it is revenged) ore more likely 
to take their place with those which 
more often go unredressed. 

Barker's concluding syllogism seems 
to be that anli-nomogranny springs, 
from the camp or the Daily Mail, Mrs 
Whitehousc and Mrs Thatcher and, if 
the last is evil, the whole package must 
he so. 

Harmonizing with Nigel Andrews, 


assent was: “The Government should 
not decide whicli videos are available, 
but they should categorize videos 
according to their suitability for view- 
ing by different age groups, as for 
cinema films.” The last clause admits a 
wide margin of filtration and undercuts 
the force of the apparent public 


opposition to censorship. 
The Cumherhatch rest 


The Cumherhatch research hinges 
on a deception procedure in which 
children were shown film lists includ- 


ing fictitious (but plausible looking) 
titles. Over SO per cent (out of five 


Christopher Dunklcy, writing in The 
TES likens violence in the pornog- 


classcs of 1 1 -year-olds) claimed to 
have seen a fictitious film. 


TES likens violence in the pornog- 
raphic movies to that in Grimm's fairy 
tales. He suggests that “doting middlc- 


tnlcs. He suggests that “doting mitldlc- 
dnss parents 7 lure children to bed with 
promises of chapters of tales of slicings 
of flesh und poking out of eyes. 

Dunklcy's optimism is also evident 
in his statement that television “is 
not going lo make a murderer, rapist 
or torturer or nut of anybody not 
predisposed to murder, rape or tor- 
ture". This may be true; but the 
menacing possibility is there thnt n 
screen culture suffused in violence 
does first predispose some people to 
such activities; and these it then helps 
lo tip into such practice. 


have seen a fictitious film. 

On this evidence others have sought 
to completely nullify Hill’s evidence; 
hut Ciimhcrhnlch himself is not quite 
so hasty. He has “no doubt that some 
children in our clnsscs may have seen 
nnrts of nn adult film. This Is not the 


pnrts or nn ndult film. This Is not the 
same as snying children arc honked oil 
video nasties”. The distinction is an 


To delight the proponents of free 
speech, the Video Violence group had 


video nasties Cumberbatch showed 
Driller Killer to 120 adults. Four 
women walked out not, he says, be- 
cause they were sickened, hut >r slmnly 
thill they didn't enjoy watching films 
like that". 

One is not told whether they had 
time to stay on to explain more fully 
why they missed enjoying such ma- 
terial; for Cumberbatch says that in 
showing the film "on numerous occa- 
sions, our impressions were that it had 


Freedom or bondage? 


among male viewers who bad an 
opportunity to vent It upon the 
female confederate. They did not 
aggress similarly against male con- 
federates; nor was the effect pro- 
duced afler seeing non-aggressive 
erotica, though aggressive film which 
was not erotic did produce an in- 
termediate level of aggression. 

Donnerstein and Bcrkowitz de- 
monstrated later that aggressive ero- 
tica where the victim Way shown ns 
eventually enjoying (he rape, pro- 
duced aggressive behaviour among 
viewers even If they had not been 
previously angered. 

One of the processes to which these 
experiments point Is desensitlzatlon 


and this is attested to In work by 
several researches. Malamuth 


showed people rape or consenting- 
sex versions of a slide audio show; 
after this they were asked about a 
further rape scene. People who trad 
seen a show In which the victim 
supposedly was sexually compliant 
later believed that a larger percen- 
tage of women In general would 
derive pleasure from being raped/ 

Zlll Man and Bryant showed stu- 
dents a number of whole pornog- 
raphic films and compared these with 
others who saw heotral films. The 
former group were more tolerant In a 
question on how long a sentence a 
rapist should receive, had less sup- 
port for the womens’s movement ana 
showed greater callousness towards 
women. . 

To help rebut doubtt caperi- 
men Is with student® nhd electric 


group (Daniel Lins, with Donnerstien 
and Penrod) have used an elaborate 
rape trial documentary; people who 
had several films containing erotic 
material and then violence (without 
the victim’s compliance) judged the 
victim in the rape documentary lo be 
less Injured and more worthless than 
was thought by those who had not 
seen such films. 

The American researchers have 
produced much 'evidence that seeing 
aggressive erotica harms altitudes 
towards women and can provoke 
aggression in suitable circumstances. , 
An ethical problem now crops up 
which is that either the cfTects are 
real, harmful and should not have 
been inflicted, even for experimental 
reasons; or the effects are shallow or 
deep but remediable and can be 
dispelled by “debriefing”. 

Malamuth and Donnerstein report 
In Tact that debriefing has resulted In 
an overall reduction of acceptance of 
rape myths. This raises the next 
question, of how much aggressive 
erotica and how much effectively 
benign material people see in real 
life; In particular, What is the experi- 
ence or children who are In a more 
Impressionable condition? 

The earlier maligned “Parliamen- 
tary” croup of researchers sub- 
sequently, produced a toller report of 
their survey* based on oveir -4^500 
children and over 2,500 of their 
Barents. This showed that while 46 
ber. cent of chlkU'en aged from seven 
Id sixteen had seen at least ope of the 
' video Aims oh the director of public 
. prosecution 1 ! list of 51 titles being 
considered tor pjrosec" 11 ™* nmW <|M! 
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more artistic merit than was apparent 
on first viewing". This is, indeed, 
evidence of de sensitization. 

One journalist, Katherine 
Whitchorn, has looked squarely at the 
arguments for permisivity, that chil- 
dren may not he hooked on viewing 
violent pornography, but that the 


speech, Whitchorn argues that "the 
process of civilization consists in play- 


ing up those human instincts which are 
still useful, and damping down the 
others”. She finally opts tor restraint. 


experience of seeing just one or two of 
the genre enables them to boast thnt 


they can lake It; such viewing is ilius 
perhaps a rite of passage. 


in America, there is mild amuse- 
ment at the quaint British term "video 
nasties”. One candidate there lo name 
the genre, but which is not yet a 
colloquialism, is Splatter Movies, the 


perhaps a rite of passage. 

' This generous thought is difficult to 
back up, ns most such rites reported in 
anthropological literature arc ndminis- 


nnme of n book by John McCarty. He 
routs the current phenomenon in the 


tcred by responsible ndult initiates and 
located in a cultural complex of atti- 


roots the current phenomenon in the 
quest ion able chic of Grand Guignol 
nnd gives as milestones to the current 
crop the decadent Barbarella, fol- 
lowed by Blow Up, Bonnie and Clyde 
and The Wild Bunch. 


tudes and structures they function to 
sustain. Video nasties arc a product of 
unfettered market exploitation and 
may often be seen by small children 
quite unprepared to make their pas- 
sage through a problematic teenage 
into adulthood. 

Indeed, after considering Clio merits 
of these possibilities and of free 


McCarty explains how the psycholo- 
gical horrors of Hammer films were 
soon overtaken by Warhol’s more 
explicitly vicious versions; these led in 
turn to the work of Herschcll G. Lewis 
and George A. Romero who made 
Night of the Living Dead, in which “the 
negative factors Implicit in splatter 
cinema had to be fashioned into posi- 
tive ones". This was a “horror comic 
on film; . . . scenes . . . of grotesquely 
decaying zombies scooping up human 
entrails nnd devouring diem elicited 
sharp attacks . . .still. . .it also began 
to garner good reviews, particularly in 


Obscene Publications Act, 1959, 22 
per cent had seen four or more of 
such items. The difference would 
seem to be very important ; for In the 
argument ns to the possible rite de 
passage function a single or two 
viewings would suffice for youngsters 
who could then turn away from such 
material having established their for- 
titude. But viewing four or more 
films of this kind suggests that this is 
done not merely to qualify for social 
or personal acceptability; and (he 
American research suggests that Ibis 
amount of harmtol experience, wjth- 


to garner good reviews, particularly in 
Europe, where the prestigious Sight 
and Sound magazine published by the 


British Film Institute cited it as one of 
the ten best films of the year". 

While in America the two tablets of 
commandments seem to a visitor to 
have been replaced by a single one 
bearing the First Amendment - enabl- 


ing one to say, and perhaps do what 
one wishes, by equating action with 
speech - there are nevertheless now 
attempts, to circumvent such licenced 
Thus the city of Indianapolis has 
sought to identify pornography as 
harmful to women, affecting their 
equal rights and has therefore set out 
to prohibit “all discriminatory prac- 
tices of sexual subordination or inc- 


out explicit debriefing. Is likely to 
nroduce harmful attitudes and on 


produce . harmful attitudes and Qn 
occasions behaviour as well. 

Finally, my own modest research 


asked young adults whether they felt 
video nasties did no harm, and 
separately, whether they thought 


they should be banned. These people 
bad also completed the Eysenck 
personality questionnaire. 

Personality measures did not re- 
late systematically lo the perception 
of whether yldeo nasties- did barm, 
but people with higher psychotldam 
scores were less inclined to want to 
see them banned. This fits In with 
Gunter's finding . that people with 
higher psychollclsm (whom Mala- 
muth has shown are more likely to 
And rape arousing) tended to rale 
violence containing scenes as Jess 
violent, frightening and likely to- 
dtsturb than did others with low 
psychodclsm scores. . 

The overall: picture Is, 1 then, that 
the use and defence of video nasties 
may arise from people with higher 

S sycbotidsm scores; seeing such 
Ims is ’ likely to reinforce such 
attitudes, .and behaviour of a not 
disshnDar nature. 


qu ali ty through pornography 1 ' . 

The 'initiative is a bold one which 


may have far reaching constitutional 
effects if it succeeds and many Amer- 


euects n it succeeds ana many Amer- 
icans give it little chance of doing so. 


The definition given of pornography in 
the Indianapolis ordinances is an im- 


rne inaianapons ordinances is an im- 
portant ana comprehensive one; it 


portant ana comprehensive one; il 
emphasizes that what Is central is the 
depiction of women as sexual objects 
who experience pain and degradation 
and who are also shown as experienc- 


ing sexual pleasure. 

Much will depend on the extent to 
which it can be shown through re- 
search that such material has one kind 
of harmful effect on men who view it, 
in effect bringing about a lowered 
respect of the other; and reciprocally 
that such material has another narmful 


effect on women who view it, bringing 
about feelings of helplessness - ana 


about feelings of helplessness- 
disrespect of the self. 


The author is deputy head of research at 
. the Independent Broadcasting Author- 
ity, writing a personal capacity. 
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How to continue from here 


With Lord Gowrie 
at the Beckett 


Like the rock itself. Arthur's Scat and 
the castle. Thins ihe academic book- 
sellers are remarkably unmoved by the 
Festival. Although the Festival has 
bene going since 1948. they win a (j 
outlast it. T asked at Thin's if they had a 
copy of the text of Ane Smyre of The 
Thru Entities which Sir David Lyndsay 
of the Mount, the King's Herald, 
wrote for Twelfth Night in 1540 and 
had performed before the King's 
Majesty, probably playing the part of 
Diligence, a herald, himself. And in 
the great revival by Tyrone Guthrie for 
that first Festival , Tom Fleming played 
Divine Correction, and now directs it. 

Moreover, even back in 1948, almost 
incredibly, the Church of Scotland 
allowed us ain Kirk Assembly Hall to 
be used, a marvellously suitable mock- 
medieval hall which thrusts a broad 
stage forward between three sides of 
Mats. Did this create the "theatre in 
the round” that Guthrie then took to 
Stratford, Ontario, or did he seize on 
such a hall having dreamt of it? 

Anyway, they have suffered far 
worse since then, and the Tfirie 
Estaites is a morality play, and its fierce 
and ravenously explicit anti-clericism 
is indeed a prelude to the Reforma- 
tion. Obscenities in sixteenth-century 
Scottish vernacular hurled at corrupt 
bishops and abbots, were apparently 
acceptable. Dame Sensualite and her 
attendant young hoors are banished to 
Rome, not hangif like Fnlshehodd and 
Deceit, because that was where she 
belonged, I gathered. 


But my old Scottish not being as 
good as my Shakespeare or Chaucer, I 
went to Thin’s for a text. “We’ve sold 
out. the man in University English 
told me, “and we ordered an extra 20 
"Y° u could hove sold hun- 
dreds , I said, partly out of annoyance 
and partly out of loyally to the pub- 
itsitina trade, to whom I must devote 
myself in my premature retirement or 
withdrawal, whatever it is called. 
That s as may be, but we have ail we 
can do to prepare for the students.” 
a bookshop a built-in student 
market and they forget we intellec- 
tuals. 

This piece trembles on a knife edge. 
To continue with Ihe Festival or write 
an analytical polemic against univeisi- 

V have known » now J am 
nee to talk? 1 m particularly f rec j n 
their case since they offered to order 
me a copy if I put down a deposit. 
Come back Dillons, all is forgiven. 
Blackwells almost makes Oxford bear - 
able. 

Agi^at production. That one could 
pot get every word (to put it mildly) did 
not matter. The potter, pointing and 

■ USt'S ^avmmg ®f foe production 
told the story. Both my s|$ter from 

Bosom anri _ . ■ 


I the first act - n Brechtian gimmick. 
- Perhaps Sir David Lvndsay knew what 

s he was doing, an heretical thought for 
' some modern producers dealing with 
an auld playwright. For in the text it is 
as if for over half the play there arc 
only the Thric Estaites of the Parlia- 
ment .as if ihe commonality are forgot- 
ten; then suddenly ... But the crowd 
effects were handled for an ad hoc 
company more deftly and powerfully 
than I would have thought possible 
outside the RSC or the National. 

And so much else. The papers have 
been full of it. The Festival is the 
cultural glory of the United Kingdom. 
No nt tempt at a unifying theme this 
year, even in the official programme, 
the Festival proper, let alone amid the 
benign anarchy and pot luck of the 
Fringe, a kind of cultural bingo or fruit 
machine. I admit to playing it safe and 
wailing for the two pages of reviews 
each day of the Fringe by the 
courageous and expert team The Scots- 
man assembles. 1 passed Owen Dudley 
Edwards in the street the other day, 
looking tired, breathless and silent; 
but lus reviews have been good, both 
in praise and in blunt warnings. 

The Assembly Rooms are a prob- 
fem. five or six venues in one central 
building and again openly advertising 
itself as the best of the Fringe, the 
festival within a festival. Don’t believe 
it. it is not all good there, but it is all so 
close and is a safe bet. But we’ll tnke 
long odds occasionally on the advice of 
the young - though one took us back to 
the Assembly Rooms to see the 
Medieval Players doing Calderon’s 
The Great Theatre of the World. A 


bv Adrian Mitchell (oh dear what he 
djd to Animal Farm , that well known 
Green Party manifesto), is not likely to 
please both the young nnd the scho- 
lars. But it did. No modern tricks were 
pfayed, and why not all that juggling 
and skeletons fighting on stilts? Some- 
thing similar must have gone on on the 
tiered carts that were pulled through 
the streets of Seville. Only that, as so 
often, the physical skills of the young 
actors were far, far better than their 

It !C « S 7 ^^jrojH'ng seems part of 
the “established theatre” they profess 
to reject, though IF they mean our 
aforesaid two great national com- 
panies (and add the Glasgow Citizens 
.at their best}, these establishments are 
constantly crossing all theatrical lines. 


The University Grants Committee 
Working Party has suggested four 
areas where universities should now 
make an increased commitment to 
• "| continuing education. These are; ma- 
ture students, part-time degrees and 
diplomas, extramural courses (or the 
general education of adults) and posl- 
cxpericncc vocational education 
(mainly professional short courses). 
Such increased commitment would 

I inevitably present challenges to the 
long held assumptions of most 
academic staff. 

Our existing commitments and 
programmes come from two very diffe- 
rent traditions. The first is the extra- 
mural idea, preserved in most pre- 
1960s universities in a separate depart- 
ment and still, for the most part, quite 
marginal to the main stream of uni- 
t versity life and thought. The second is 

r located in the professional faculties, 

i especially medicine and applied 

science, where there is the sharpest 
realization of Ihe rapid obsolescence of 
knowledge and the consequent need 
for all of us and our former students to 
re tool, to re-Iearn and to re-think the 
content and relevance of our disci- 
plines. Within both of these traditions 
lies most of our existing knowledge 
and experience in continuing educa- 
tion. Can we find the common ground 
between them7 And can this be used to 
create a coherent system of provision? 

The questions are urgent. To answer 
them we shall have to pay greater 
regard to two kinds of experiential 
learning. In the long run the most 
important is the learning achieved and 
brought into the university by mature 
students through life and work experi- 
ence- In the snort run, however, we 
will also need to draw on our own 
experiential learning through an ex- 
amination of current practice. 

The importance of a review of access 
has attracted increasing attention in 
recent years. Who is a suitable student 
for university continuing education? 
How can we assess prior learning from 
work experience? How should study 
be organized for part-time students? 
And can this b- fitted in with the needs 
of full-time students? How can credit 
transfer be extended and made more 
systematic? What role is there for paid 
educational leave7 How con greater 
social equity be achieved? What 
advice, guidance and counselling ser- 
vices will be needed? 

Even where we have begun to take 
seriously the admission of mature 
students to degree courses, those stu- 
dents complain (a) that they have not 
been adequately prepared for the cuni- 
culum and teaching styics they will find 
and (b) that existing curricula ignore 
heir own experiential learning. The 
likely sJtuauon for all of us is that we 
snail be involved in more continuing 
education before we can make proper 
sense of what we ought to do. 

if students are bringing with them 
really useful knowledge, then didactic 
teaching can onlv be nan nt 


Paul Fordham looks at ,0 
the specialisms we need 
in continuing education X3£V 
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which can onfy be achieved by extent 
mg personal and professional corami 
mcm more widely, perhaps throw 
new kinds of involvement in teachm 
and research. “Return to Study" typ 
courses are one current success stori 
but involvement in research and in a 
other functions listed below arc ii 
eluded here as well. 

Programme “development" 
where that the action research mod 
should begin to operate for th 
academic entrepreneur. Two kinds c 
person seem to be necessary; (a)tbos 
m touch with existing external ne 
works - the professions, WEA, loe 
authority, service agencies, induslryt 
the trade unions; and (b) those abl 
and willing to explore new groups an 
new dimensions for learning. For bot 
groups, but especially the latter, th 
starting points lie in the various social 
regional and sometimes national cor 
texts, not in subject disciplines; and 
willingness to engage with currer 
issues and problems as well as offerin 
“courses”. A few universities bav 
experimented with various kinds c 
new learning networks; but none ha 
really moved on from interesting ea 
periment to a whole new way o 
operating; for example, by involve 
ment in the complex of publicly « 
pressed sucial ana economic issues. 

Both kinds of academic entrep 
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One aspect of programme deve 
ment which needs a special mentlo 
the role which might be played 
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sumiar tasks to be faced. experimental innovators ana tra 

ine organizational difference be- working with and in other instilut 
tween professional short courses and' For example, some universities 
more general adult education lie essen- played a useful if minor role in I 
!2 *u n ! net ' vor k s of contact out- adult literacy schemes. They are 
sloe the university. There is valuable central to university provision, bu 
experience and insight here of a consultancy and advocacy role in c 
pragmatic kind about the external institutions can easiiv and use! 


most besotted lairds court in 1540 
must hare done, however much their 
dialects differed from Sir 'David and 
wh ®= v « °n earth were then his actors. 
- . I3 u e ?“ e ?i fuI, y 20 actors in 
sido by ?!<fe yet sepnrate in 
raked benches, as m a print df mediev- 

fll Pori flmnAi. »k. ¥ - 


j r — « pinii ui mwnev- 

al Parliament; the Lords, the Qcrvy 
and the Burgesses. And iq the second 1 
part, the common people burst Into the 
text with their spokesman ,\John the 
Commonweal. After Divine Correc- 
tion, with his host of diurch militants 
nave sorted out the temporary corrup- 

rfS™? !S e K, ?« b Xi his “ wrtlers “"d 

dergy. there Is still the problem of 
poverty- not really, but at any rate the 
problem to be resolved of dealing 
unjustly with the poor, which caDs for 
y and justice; of coqrse, not 
redistribution. , . 

Somewhat unhappily, I thirik, Tom 
ncming [lei the poor loiter about being 
poor m front of the stage the whole of 


If there has beeti no theme this year 
T .f™ what “n embrace theatre, 
fcfiu 1 ’ PPcra. chamber music, jazz, 
folk and all sorts of qri7 — (wo events 
castloig shadows and bright light. The 

asssa 

Museum .with tts “Treasures" ' but 
sponsored many of those folk groups 

• ™kPV Southern Appalachians 
which one thought only existed on old 

■ Library of :,Congres$ recordings by 
Alan Lomax. Now here was Mike 

• hfiEtif fn e a ? d .Peggy's brother, 
himself playing the JawTHarp (“Jews 

?nK«S2 ee ^’ lthco n e Btron ? fidd J e 

^ old men In their 
e ghdes wljo sang st range old things, 

*^!&y**+ 9“*^ unapcoS- 

pAndthe otherlgreat event was the 

tESSAS 1 ’ W Harold Clurman 

Theatre ofNewYorkj and the Beckett 

rCfldhlM hll Util : ■*...» . 


Minlster of 

rie Could miy other . ObvernmenL 
Minister face five minutes of Beckett? 
And he liked ft. He recognizfed me and 
spoke. My evening was made, bur- 

nnnp nr mvi frlanrle iIiai.I <1 L'.u . 
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leaching can o nl y be part of the total 
picture. For didactic teaching assumes 

?nfl°* re k P°* led 8e ? nd an expert 
(the teacher) who mediates between 
that store and the student. The mature 
student may be more interested in an 
exchange of faiowledge. And it is here 
In the cumculum area that we can best 
begin to draw on our own store of 
exjmnential learning to make possible 
that kind of exchange. 

Professional studies especially at the 
post-experience level differ from sub- 
ject based studies because excellent 
professional role performance is by 
dpnmtion a major objective. Arid 
courses must therefore be designed so 

SlSfe - # 1 * 1 ! sa PP° dl twher 

than conflict with professional needs. 
*1 *J a y well seefa unnecessary to 

consider curriculum design” for, say 

tSXll* i ?J c W p Sy : sound scho- 
to the dficipline is the main 
mterion. But in the design of profes- 
sional courses there is a need to ask 
• some prior questions both about re- 

“ u T" d "T 0 ,b0 “' ,he 

in 9 ae st « n 8‘ h which is already there' 
w the professional studies tradition is 
m undbratMding of curriculum design 
which meets specific external needs 
and external s tandards. This is parti cu- 
m P° st -«Pcricnreshort 
courses, where course design must 
from profeigionaT experi- ' 

•iSS?; ^a^B poin^may take : ui S: 

SS-JSft , baied.i 

^mfortobfe for 

^ issues sedm 
d!Sll y m “! unic hi creasing import- - 
te^ rSt ’^ ei11a,lds for a neBotfated ' 
Cur^culum (heard loudly on ideologic. ' 

' ^ late l96Qs) Jive 


S atie kind about the external 
zation of learning groups. 

Once the programme is "put 
together", and the advertising nas 
been done, the dominant function of 
extramural academic staff is that of 
teaching. Structural and financial con- 
stramts determine that full-time extra- 
mural staff are first and foremost 
specialist subject teachers. And their 

rMPftrrn mnof ■— 
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Institutions can easily and use! 
arise from basic programme deve 
ment work. 

Curriculum design often seen p 
starting point of academic plannir 
post-school education operates 
essentially the same mode, but 
begin only when learning groups I 
been identified, broad aims « 
mined and internal university 
sources both identified and situ 


r o iuhi. Din mey 

nave a pragmatic knowledge of prog- tinuing education staff lies in 

ramme planning and development and contribution this can make to cut 

tor some, considerable skill in curricu- him design; the insights which i 

i. • !?? as WelL , largely from face to face teaching 

it is this pragmatic knowledge in the experience of both confronlini 

prowararne development, curriculum overcoming the teaching probler 

acsign and in the teaching of mature Research should inform au 
students experienced but not ade- above functions and there a ' r 

Effi- « reflected upon exists a large body of new rest 

tha( could well be the cornerstone of finding through the work of the A 

specialization for the full-time ory Council for Adult and Coptic 

SSfEj f 1 ? 1 e .P resen ^ balance of funo- Education and the National In* 
t ,“ s Q j° r foil-time staff must now be for Adult Continuing Education l 
turned on itshead. Instead of teaching, last seven years. The basis on wbn 

5 e&earch 'based build Is already there. 

In M de P artm ents of Specialist knowledge in <»nnj 
S A engaged fn teaching in education is incomplete and air 
rontinulng education and especially If dispersed. If we are to make 
C SIH n ,? d t or load * then foe sense of it, then we have to learn 
PP Y, teaching should our own experiential knowledge i i 

SJS More itnportantly, education of the professions and 

many °fo e , r aeadendc extramural studies. To do this we i 

usKsto be donomany of them ereatlv redirect the anercies of feu- 
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**¥ "tegu- above. These are the specialjsi 
1 and prafessional need to develop if a commltm. 

i ; i continuing education means mo; 

duHv an expedient manoeuvre men 

• d|vW W of keep up total student numbers. 

A72STj il 2 wevc?r, whalever ntay be 
. welded ■ about [structures, prgariiza- ; ' • 
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Important for futare; coherence and: ty of Southampton. 


[TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 31.8.84 


Richard Ives considers findings from 

^National Child Development Study (NCOS) is a longitudinal study 
ISch lakes as its subjects all those living In Great Britain who were 
Ln between March 3 and March 9, 1958. Since the original birth 
JL. (a 1958, which was concerned with perinatal mortality, the 
Vatloflal Children’s Bureau has sought to monitor the social and 
educational and health circumstances of the surviving 
5cts, Major surveys were carried out in 1965, 1969, 1974 and 

198) < 

For the purposes of the first three surveys the birth cohort was 
ujanented by including those new immigrants born in the relevant 
ttekaod information was obtained with the active cooperation of 
nareots, teachers and the schools' health services, as well as members . 
oflheNCDS. The 1981 survey differs in that no attempt was made to 
Include new immigrants since 1974, and information was obtained 
from Ihe subject only. The target sample for the 1981 survey was a 
total of 16,450 individuals - all those who had participated in the 
mller surveys, excluding those known to have emigrated or died; 
12.08 interviews were obtained. 

Each Interview took approximately 90 minutes; information was 
iHiined on: employment, unemployment and periods out of the 
bbour force; apprenticeship and training; post-school education; 
oarrlage, cohabitation and children; housing and households; family 
bcorae, savings, investment and inheritance; respondent-reported 
health and health-related behaviour; and leisure. 


the 1981 survey of the National Child Development Study 
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Routes from different roots 


Figure one shows the proportions of 
osr sample who had undertaken va- 
riou! sorts of education and training. 
Saty-one per cent of the sample 
reported that they possessed at least 
«0 level or equivalent. Members of 
theNCDS, who were aged 16 in 1974, 
Mft among the first group of pupils to 
uperience the raising of the scltool- 
turing age. 

Nevertheless, 38 per cent stayed in 
some form of full-time education 


bepmd the new minimum leaving age 
i 16. Some stayed on at school or 
sinh-iorm college, while others left to 
undertake full-time courses elsewhere. 

Nearly two-fifths of the sample had 
at some time between the ages of 16 
md 23 undertaken a full or part-time 
none for qualifications. Not alt were 
Wttsful; only 29 per cent actually 
paed any qualifictions on education 


courses, and a tenth had been unsuc- 
cessful on an education course. 

Many respondents had undertaken a 
wide range of courses which were 
defined as training courses. Many of 
these courses did not lead tn a formal 
or nationally recognized qualification, 
but a number did. More thim a fifth (21 
per cent) started an apprenticeship, 
nnd 29 per cent had undertaken a 
course or (non-apprcnticcship) train- 
ingin one of their jobs by the age of 23. 

There are no generally agreed 
criteria for distinguishing between 
education and training. In the 1981 
survey, training was regarded as some- 
thing done during the course of em- 
ployment. To be counted, a course of 
training had to involve at least 100 
hours’ or 14 days’ (not necessarily 
consecutively) attendance at cither a 
college or training centre or skill 


centre, and had to takeplace during 
the job, unless it was a TOPs course. 

It is often the case that the subjects 
studied and the qualifications acquired 
on training courses are similar. The 
overlap gives us some idea of the 
passible alternative routes that are 
open to people. 

The large number of different routes 
that people take through the maze of 
education and training courses makes 
simple measures of educational 
achievement rather inadequate. One 
traditional educational measure, 
length of time in full-time continuous 
education, is not able to take account 
of many of the ways that people 
undertake study. A measure of the 
highest qualification obtained suffers 
from the problems of arranging many 
dissimilar Qualifications into a hierar- 
chy. Clearly the supposed standard 
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Bootburneia 
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Secretaries 
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Apprentice 

Retakers 
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No job 

D egree nec 

Total (8=100%) 
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Refakers 2 3 4 4 3 4 
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^job 0-8 (?) (D (D (0) 2 07 

Trial (N«ia0%) 1,828 1.814 1,784 1,888 1,817 2,728 11,131 
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No job 0 0 7 
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0.6 1 499 
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17 0.5 650 

9 0.3, 2338 
5 0.2 !. . 425 
: 4 0.2 2364 
14 0.3 359 

26 0 *3200 
43 0 - 80 

0.2 11,111 


or difficulty of a course may have no 
relationship to its value in the job 
market. And courses for the same 
qualification undertaken in different 
settings may have very different im- 
plications for the student's future study 
or employment possibilities. 

So how did people get to where we 
found them when we interviewed them 
at 237 We decided to attempt to 
classify the sample according to the 
types of education and training experi- 
ences which they had undergone. We 
identified, a priori 13 categories of 
routes which respondents might have 
followed through education and train- 


ing. Subsequently we attempted to 
isolate and quantify those following 
these routes. Table one shows a cros- 
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stabulation of routes by sex. We 
invited memorable if imprecise names 
which need some explanation. 

“Superswots” have been con- 
tinuously in full-time education for 
more than six years after the age of 16; 
typically, two years to obtain A levels, 


three years for a first degree nnd then 
more than one year further study. 
"Vacation swots” show a similar 


f iallcro, but with only one year’s 
urthcr study after their first degree. 
For many, this will be a PGCE course 


or some other professional qualifica- 
tion or a four-year degree course. 

Common or garden “swols" have 
had five years of post- 1 6 full-time 
education; typically they have done 
their A levels, then gone straight to a 
thrcc-ycar degree course. 

There are a few “teachers' 1 who 
followed a three-yer non-degree or 
pass degree course. 

“Boatbumers" are people who have 
left jobs and subsequently taken up 
full-time education courses. “Retak- 
ers” are a residual category of 1975 
school levers “Channelled aspirants” 
are those people who have obtained at 
least one O level, and have then gone 
into work and done no further study 
outside of woik. “Secretaries" include 
those who have taken .secretrial and 
office study courses. “Earning lear- 
ners" are those who, on leaving school 
did not undertake further rull-time 
study, but embarked on non-appren- 
ticeship training, or an employer- 
sponsored .education course. 

• ‘^Apprentices” were those who went 
straight from school to an appren- 
ticeship, while “deadenders left 
school at the earliest opportunity , have 
been employed, but have not under- 
taken any post-school education or 
training courses. People classified as 
“no job” had never been employed or 
undertaken any past-school courses. 
Those classed as “degree nec*' are 
those with degree-level qualifications 
who do not fit into one of the other 
categories. This leaves 841 people (7 
per cent) who were not allocated to 
any of the categories. 

Table two shows the various routes 
crosstabulated by the paternal sbeial 
class recorded when the respondent 
was 16. As might be expected, while 
swots and teachers are disprop- 
ortionately front higher nan-manual 
backgrounds, those defined aS 
deadend are more likely to come from 
the semi and unskilled groups. Those 
following the apprentice rdute. arc a- 
tittle more -likely to have a father in 
skilled manual. work. 

As part of the 1974 self-completion 
■ questionnaire, respondents were 
asked what they would Like to do after 


leaving school. They were given four 
prccoacd options: to continue with 
full-time study; to do a job with 
part-time study; to do a job which 
requires no further study; or don't 
know. Tabic three shows their answers 
to this question crosstabulated by the 
route which they had followed be- 
tween 16 and 23. 

It is striking to sec how far routes 
taken arc related to 16-year-olds 1 
aspirations. Almost half of those who 
said they wanted to continue with 
full-time education had a degree or 
teaching qualification by the age of 23, 
compared with less than 2 per cent of 
those who at 16 did hot want to study. 
A third (34 percent) of those wanting a 
job with part-time study had been 
classified ns apprentice on the routes 
variable, while 53 per cent of those 
who did not want to undertake post- 
school study, and 40 per cent of those 
answering “don’t know” are classed as 
deadend. Most “don't knows" appear 
to be those who did not want or were 
not able to do further study. 

People who scored highly in the 
reading test administered at 16 arc 
likely to be classed os various sorts of 
swots, teachers or as degree ncc. From 
table four it can be seen that 45 per 
cent of those scoring in the lop fifth of 
ihe reading test nt 16 had their route nt 
23 classified in this way. The deadend 
route is predominant for those in the 
bottom fifth of 16-ycar reading attain- 
ment. The likelihood of routes other 
than these being followed increases 
with increasing reading score up to the 
middle or next-to-top fifth of 1 6-year 
reading score, then decrease^. 

Figure two shows the proportions of 
those following the various routes who 
were, at the time of interview, in 
education, in a job, unemployed, 
doing housework or otherwise econo- 
mically Inactive. With an overall rate 
of unemployment of 10 percent, it is 
noticable that only 5 per cent of 
secretaries classed themselves as un- 


is perhaps a definitional explanation 
for the low unemployment in this 
group, in that they were perhaps more 
ready than others to define themselves 
as doing housework. 

The proportion of swots and 
teachers who were unemployed when 
interviewed, although lower than the 
overall figure, is not as low as one 
might expect, given the protection 
against unemployment which qual- 
ifications are often thought to provide. 
Part of the explanation for this lies in 
the secular changes taking place in the 
period from 1974 to 1981, As unem- 
ployment rose, those who had stayed 
on in education found it increasingly 
hard to obtain employment, 
ment. 

Clearly, the routes defined here are 
fairly crude and would benefit and 
further refinements. But the results 
presented do enable us to sec more- 
clearly the proportions of young peo- 
ple who followed various paths 
through education and training be- 
tween 1974 and 1981, what kinds of 
earlier experiences these people had 
had, and what happened to them while 
following these routefc .and subsc- 
quently. 

The author is research officer at ihe 
National Children’s Bureau. 
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The darker side of 
Bill Forsyth 

Bill Forsyth 'S nCW film Cmnfrx,! i 


Bill Forsyth’s new film Comfort and 
Joy opened the 38th Edinburgh Inter- 
S n " a! l Fllm Festival, the first British 
n m to do so in several years, and a 
fitnng prehide to the as yet vague 
Year of British Film" panned 

RritL! 1 spaarh * aded a number of new 
^cto ns on view, including 

Sff^SS^ c ? 3 !S 3 f *BSg 


nims, though largely ignored. Beneath 
the comic surface lies a much darker, 
more ironic, even cynical, core: wc 
ik robbery in Thai 


SSTS^d 


Tr country. ^ro- 

GM ' hy'Davina 
Chye Parsons, and partly 
iT >nar4 


Television, it marks 
a return to a lower budget after Local 
/Zero a reversion which Forsyth attri- 
bures to lower location cosrs and his 
propensity for writing cheap scripts. 

Set again in Glasgow, caughi on film 
in a way which is wholly new, it 
features Bill Paterson as radio disc- 
joc^ey Alan Bird, whose eccentric 
grlfnend moves out on him without 
warning. leaving him trying to pick un 
the pieces, a SlfUHtJnn Fnreirtl. 


- — - vwn cynical, core- wi 

&»?^F5 C /® rCa i sink robber y * n Tha 
£?*£* on reflection real- 

ize that nothing has really changed for 
the unemployed boys who make 

money from it; they will soon be back 
m the wrecked car. with nothing to do 
and nowhere to go, and no real 
resolution of the finely balanced line 
JH**" ho P e and despair on which 

!S y K l S5 Ce - S - , ™ ,farl >'- in ^cal Hero 

the building of the oil refinery is 
avoided, but thc greed of the grasping 
locals ! S still grat died, and their “fivf 
_*■ bay to an American oil 
company; Gregory's Girl. loo. is noi 
without us huter edge. 

Corn/ Jr! and Joy, having made com- 
I c “«.»f a disturbingly serious ,™- 
Mon, introduces a ludicrous dew ex 
machine in rmn l„. .1 »!_ _ . . F* 


Qgmimm 

S3C3QE3 


'"‘•“I,-. 

THET^„ IGHER ^ CAnoNsw _ 

fijj 


Events 


•i. 71 " *’ ,1,ra trying , 

Mrt?i C n e » S, i a s,tua,J u n Fors Y* h admits is 

to 2i?nc t?> i b,0 ir n ?i Ical - A ' an » fon 

2SH Sl teS 1 i ,f F : his ^Ployer 


i_- 0 *uuicrous ueus ex 

machine \a 1 resolve the dispute, in the 


•T 7 u' ruiion cameo) per- 
JJJ* 1 h,n ] ,0 . sce a psychiatrist, but 
the encounter is used as an occasion for 

ZZ *L‘ h T f ? r 

fron } Afan s private life as he 
becomes mvolved Yn an icc^am 


w Xc”. cor Frosty- 

we remain, however, uncom- 
fortably aware that this is not a 
solution available in the real world. 
The film does not end with Alan’s 
£?— Cllnslmas broadcast, but 
“ 'he credits roll. 






- — Tan, uiuy ro nnd himself 

entangled in the escalating encounters 
t«lween two rival firms; he plaS to 
l ? akC i a ser,0us documentary on the 
b , UI '!■"* himself 'n?rc"s,ng! 

£335,35^?^^ 

always the ahinimi .r 


UJU" 

■■■viii • ■> uiiisncs wnn an expletive This 
ambiguity hes at the heart of Foreyth’s 

two rk fi£!s ‘ rfL h,S n,ms rea, . , y contains 
Sfonsfmrn , °PPOSi«c conclu- 

sions from their common events and 
demanding multiple responses from 
the viewer; to sec only the whimsical 
comedy is to miss half the point. 
Forsyth reverses a common charar- 
much Scottish art, where a 
%“*» a “ft centre 
arc all nn C !hn lt>r J nd romanti ^m 

beyond convcnzinnni Unto _® QCS 


jSSS 

a « er: F °rsyih raises the J2E.i are the P roduc t of the film- CowftMrtfwsm In Poland ' 
potential violence level by introdurinS ® al “ r s art. neither accidental nnr To nr,n '~ r ' A ™ - 

a wicked looking crossbow among the • rS® 01 ‘ C ° m f° rl ond Joy eschews 

and s,icks * only to diffuse it IS « S!? S80 j of meai1 s,r «ts and hearts 
SXI! , ? kin ® one of lhe m odel rabbits its Sf, go,d * and fi'ves us instead a cinema 

aaw&t.saS ww.srus.-S 

■ 1 * " "•« ; ao-as~ss 

Forsyth claims that he chose the l ® rs, . ,ike ,ho * of 
bonalllyj 5,tSS" fc M SSlBT^ CnBa8in8 " nd 

curica, 1 ™. - its __ Kenny Mathi s 


banality well before it attained its 
level of violence in GI«gow 
and he uses continual radio rcoom^r 

wars dcv astat?ons to 
sound a counterpoint. None the less 
Comfort and Jav f««uiar< •>„ ■. * 


“ '-«»uicq>ouiI. None the I esc 

(st fe d ,,fl serious 
Sv, ^ makcs expbeit somcthinc 
which has run through each of hj f 


'^Siss 


Ctasdr ' U " ,U J? ^ Ireet <»«</ 1 

opT/J J j* ,I,aW Co,irl Road. Ii 

TpTenZrH. "S™' '<«« ™ 



Continuing exhibitions: 

To September 9. York City An Gal- 
leiry. Romaniic German drawings and 

d£ SS"" m ,h ' Kunsim "“™. 

. To Sepieniber 9. Tate Gallery. Lon- 

«i MhJdLdVhE 0n - lmage: "“A** a/ 

. Method and subject in recent British art. 
2" S X'S btr I 4 ' Aril Council of 

rt J5. Se S ,ember !5 - Arts Centre. Aberv- 

b yR.oben Doisneau and August Samfer* 

people and places. p 

Gallei? e 6 l Sf er i. 16, y uscum and An 
S S lS?S£r- Pa,mln 8? byHeii- 

«W.hM9S?- “"“ n,rali "8 °" b' s 

To September 23. City Art Gaik-™ 
L«ds. Sculpture by Antony C?ro ^' 

A?£E3 T, fif r M i“ o “ m orSSS 

New exhibitions: 

aafafi* 
3SsBS9sifi-' 

exhlbldou of lbnSE - f£3®"“ B " “ 

& 



Charles Rennie Mackintosh 


Glasgow modern 

Tk.ni— ^ 


The Glasgow Style 1890-1920 

Glasgow City Art Galleries, 

Kelvingrove 

until October 7 


now universally acknowledged as «e 
of the great twntieth-centuiy dnip 
ers, did not emerge from a vdcuuid.A 
handbook to the exhibits gives bb 

ll rn r, hir.nl nn> n - — nn - -t. 


r^:r dln,om " ionon ^ 

Lynne Truss 
Time# Higher Education 
Supplement 

Priory House 

St John's Lan# 

London EC1M4BX 


SSfiaasre-t 

SSJ ™f , “ t S 

Hnlightcnment, has come not from the 
capital hut from the industrial Wcsi 
Edinburgh tended to linger with it? 
eightccntb-ccnturv glories; Glasgow 
y reputation ugly and uniicsihL , tic > 

sWiifiya&i&’SB!: 

have been as strongly marked „ s 

Pu ®7 W »yl“ 

™ hn „ :• 7 55 Stodio declared, “Nn- 
nJ h? h ° S he modcrn movement of 
n 0red Upon more seriously 

SnI ,h? la , S8 ° W! l he cb,,rc h. The 

mimlno -n hous . e ’ thc ln>ok with its 

®W 8 ’ r 5? I £? I,t ¥ and Ending . . 
A^enii,n E rr burg *’ was iarier-day 

gowS?5e' , S doa Cal the “ G,fls - 

d- C 'i- Mor ris and the Prt- 

S ^L a t lmOSt , im P° ssib, e to del 

wimm 

33St£5s3a 

and 


••MiiuuuuK to me exniDiis gives ds> 
graphical notes on over 70 craftsren 
and women (the female cootriMoi 
to the Glasgow Style was, if -—‘ u - 

(he Haminanr nno\ 


■* vijwpwTT uijric woa, u taujii 

the dominant one), companies _ 
Wylie and Lochcao, Alexander Mor 

■ S. 1 -I... 


•tyuu unn uocncaa, Alexander Mfir 
ton & Co, and educational institutions 
like the Glasgow School of Art, itself 
one of Mackintosh's most cbandeiis- 
He designs. 


The ground-breaking work mj 
done by Mackintosh, his friend Hu- 
rt MncNnir nml turn ciKlpni. PrsnM 


uuiic uy MucKiniosii, ms inena mi- 
bert MncNair and two sisters, Fraiwes 
nnd Margaret Macdonald, collectiwh 
known as “Thc Four". Mackfotmirs 
genius, and thc essence of the whole 
style at its best, was thccomblnatioBoi 

n niiwlnmialli, I.iMtiroiJlM 


n imKi'ernistic functionalism — 
Scots artisls 




SSSktI : SBS&twB* 

S.« of ,be STSt'S 

ctumtUttee, said (he festival would 


<wb 4 C„X*ffi r J»' ' «»? 


urgauiutrion lUld puMciV W.12, f 

“fflr sa, 1 *? 1 k. tafrMhS.' 0 

jsSawy&As 

jSSffSMS WW- ■ ■SLisSS&B^“4E 

r..^’ but (here is a tabhu -■ "b?*? 1 * ™tdd stld.be avail- 

lUre dor 
'■Iw with (be fringe 

Pr TUHlliia H 9 


PhlUstbies that we are not 

(■rested In (h e des P«rately. |n. 

. Dprldnna i 




Ails 


i City 
emphasis 


-..-.riming 

but (here, fa a Fabbv for 

*®SKSE.SaS ,, * ,h, “« 

S wub^SlfS ? urfag wI " wouw 

- ,wut> theatre groups wanting to 


Assembly 
■bfc to (he frli 
would probably ifafae with |h 

admlnteratloubveryeSSai 


npnlM "•"“"'in* I 

^SsSstSSrE 
SSSa*£# 

appointment ntri h. (he 

or writers In 



Vicky Keir 


. ,IH,e of 
abdon yawSSSS ngl however, 
expresslpnist met^^it wa^t^rmf 

Juch afr Qiari^ R ¥„ i Cn w e .^tenors ; 

■ ^iBSSSSS -1 ?^ ' 

iSSS gfssaati 


— Miwtibi NIOHV lOIIVIIVIIHIIOik — — 

powerful visual imagery. Scots srtisls 
nnd designers distrusted "The Squira' 
of continental Art Nouveau, with in 
long, sinuous lines and organic forms. 
Severely rationalized and pared down, 
the Glasgow Style was palpably better 
expressed in objects and in the design 
of rooms and buildings than on I 
two-dimensional canvas. Yet, It t® 
never “sculptural” In the usual seiw; 
the influence of Japanese art, fostf» 
by the great industrialists’ coDcdwt 
and by the Oriental travels of artists 
like Horne! and Henry, was less on 
visual style than on an awareness oi 
space and the architectonics of func- 
tion. .Mackintosh’s Chinese Rdoo “ 
far removed from contemporary cnop 
sucy decor; few dragons, few figures 
on bridges, rather a sense of space IW? 
in Pevsner's phrase is “transparenl . 

The Glasgow Style is very different 
from the overblown baroque of 
continental counterparts. MoveaiM 
is not the essential quality, but wM‘ 
Robert Schmutzler perceptively cMJ- 
acterized as "unrelieved tenaoa , 
closer to Mannerism than to the dyna- 
mics of Baroque. StrUdnriy reanyw 
the objects on show at kelvingnwi 
combine elements of symmetry a* 1 
asymmetry in a way that echoes 
intosh’s ideal balance of comple™/ 
achieved form and its negation. 

. Perhaps the existence of such a sipe 
in Glasgow at ail was the ultimate 
paradox. Yet it represented a spe«uj 
response to a particular locale- wnw 
so much of Modernist culture beoiw 
entangled with movement and withjw 
conflict of the psyche and its enwro*- 


una.or contrived auenanoa - “JJJS 
‘ mystical or nihilistic - that (hwWeo. 
qnd undermined much twentieth-cen'. 

lury European and American an. 

Brian Morto® 
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BOOKS 


Laws of motion in a socialist economy 


by Peter Abell 


y^oslav Socialism: theory and 

ffluriversity Press, £ 18.50 
1SBN0 19 8284810 


if u Professor Lydall urges, state 
rUand economies are “both econo- 
Safr inefficient and morally and 
ffilly bankrupt" and if the way 
kid for the sluggish British capitalist 
-many is by no means clear, then 
odd a change in property rights, 
adwiiiB labour with the powers of 
aif-management, provide a viable 
^native to both systems? Thus, the 
nfrfaKff sets the scene for a detailed 
nurinatlqn of the workings of Yugo- 
sitv socialism. 

He Yugoslavs have, since the suc- 


agcd socialism carries with it several 
disadvantages. First, the heter- 
ogeneous nature of thc Yugoslav na- 
tion state, forged, as it is, fmm a 
multiplicity of peoples, each with their 
own language and cultural heritage 
and with a long history of intcrcom- 
munal strife and jealousy is bound to 
leave its imprint upon the working of 
economic institutions.' Second, the 


one-parly politico! system with tenta- 
chii 


des stretching into most aspects of 


Yugoslav life is likely to distort the 
“laws of motion” of the economy to a 


firm operating under conditions of 
imperfect competition, a sketch of the 
history of the development of Yugo- 
slav socialism from a centrally planned 
command economy to a decentralized 
labour-managed market economy and 
an assessment of the achievements and 
failures of the latter system. 

On the theoretical front Lydall re- 
places the perfectly competitive model 
of the labour-managed firm with one 
where any new firm, because of the 


but to labour and have thc further 
consequence that labour incomes (for 


the same grade of work) will vary 
between tne established and new 


degree which in unfathomable in the 
absence of comparative case studies. 
One needs to disentangle the effects of 
these factors upon economic organiza- 
tion and performance before definitive 
statements can be made. As Lydall 
observes, “if an economist were free to 


constraints imposed upon it, by limited 
of priii 


markets, the possession of private 
know-how by established firms and 


firms. This is, of course, unacceptable 
according to socialist ways of thinking 
and provides a ready pretext for the 
political interference in the workings 
of the economy. The correct policy 
response is, of course, to encourage 
new entrants and to offset, in one way 
or another, the comparative advan- 
tages of the large well-established 


rates. Indeed, many see this as the 
most appealing feature of thc labour- 
managed economy though, I suspect, a 
full analysis of the Yugoslavian record 
in respect of inflation would locate 
sources intrinsic to the system itself. 
One docs not have to be a convinced 
monetarist to propose that ''antici- 


pated increases in the money supply” 
cflei 


will have the predicted effect upon 
prices. 


Lydall documents the economic re- 


enterprises. It has long been recog- 


limited access to capital, cannot oper- 
ate at thc optimal scale, whence it 
encounters higher than average costs. 


nized that the promotion of new 
enterprises is essential for the efficient 


working of the labour managed eco- 
flic 


Consequently new entrants cannot 


choose a country in which to cany out 
the experiment of installing a labour- 


exert full competitive pressures on the 
larger established enterprises which in 
turn enjoy excess profits. These they 



management system, with a view to 
j — : ;neral conclusions about the 


ntnijpd market socialism and it is the 
"bn of motion” of this system which 
LjdaD wished to capture in seeking to 
loner the question. Indeed, in pur- 


effect of such a system, he would be 
unlikely to choose Yugoslavia". It is 


can use to maintain their advantage, 
limit the mobility of know-how, pay 
greater returns to labour and to lm- 


not surprising, therefore, that Lydall 
occasionally has to i 


prove differentially their capital pro- 

Bill 


uh of this objective he has gone to the 
lengths of learning Serbo-Croation, a 


measure, to those of us who 
k»e tussled with the language, of thc 
seriousness of the endeavour. 

It is by now an accepted theoretical 


, i resort to arguments 

which go beyond the undoubtedly 
impressive empirical material he 
assembles. 

Thc book has three ingredients - a 
theoretical model of the seif-managed 


ductivity. Unto those that hath shall be 
given. 

These undesirable consequences 
arise because differential profits 
accrue not to the owners of equity 
capital (wliich is disproportionately 
the case in the parallel situation in a 
non-competitive capitalist economy) 


nomy though Lydall, unfortunately, 
rather than offering possible policy 
instruments, prefers merely to draw 
the negative conclusion. 

It appears also that the imperfectly 
competitive labour- managed economy 
may be more liable to absorb extern- 
ally generated inflation than its capital- 
ist twin. In the former, upward 
changes in the prices of imported raw 
materials and so on will immediately 
by transmuted into increased prices, 
there being no wage contract and 
“wage drag*' to, at least temporarily, 
hola down domestic prices. But on tne 
other hand, there arc not thc same 
internal inflationary pressures on wage 


Lydall 

cord of Yugoslavian socialism very 
well indeed - and it is a mixed story. 
While over (he last three decades the 
Yugoslavs have enjoyed a relatively 
rapid increase in living standards there 
have been increasing problems with 
the balance of payments, inflation and 
unemployment- the latter beingpailly 
offset by worker migration to western 
Europe. These problems have, of 
course, been exacerbated by thc world- 
wide recession in the 1980s when living 
standards have, on the average, drop- 
ped by some 15 per cent. Underem- 
ployment is, according to Lydall (fol- 
lowing 



which is further encouraged by politi 
cally inspired policies of low interes 
rates. Unlike vanek, however, Lydal 


mlrum, following the pioneering 
rak of Benjamin Ward, Jnroslnv 


Ymek, J.E. Meade nnd others, that 
(he perfectly competitive, full- 
afomation self-managed market 
teoaomy, where labour hires capital 
(rather than the reverse as in classical 
apitaiism) and attempts to maximize 
rtsnet income, has all the “desirable" 
tag-tun Paretian characteristics of a 
ojwalist economy. There urc some 
iMrt-nin problems - in particular thc 


notorious backward sloping supply 
mw of the labour managed firm - but 
jwehave, to all intents and purposes, 
Kffl disposed of on empirical grounds 


Horvat) and Lydall provides 
ther theoretical reasons to discard 
Hum. But as he reminds us these 
rostrums are by no menns altogether 
perroasive; the self-mnnnged socialist 
aarket economy is no more likeiy than 
n private property counterpart to 
operate in conditions of rull-infurmu- 
wi or perfect competition and as a 
“Baiuence in assessing the rclntivc 


oerih^of the two one must compare 


“W respective performance under 
jrore realistic conditions. This Lydall 
rS?* 1 10 d o and finds the conclusions 
»«h) may be drawn much murkier 
r® wine of the advocates of sclf- 
"“Mgemcnt have cared to admit, 
wwiomic systems do not, of course, 
•pwite m isolation from their socio- 


I contexts and using the Yugos- 
Sfm ®?r e ? ce 10 demonstrate the 
™ roenh For and against self-man- 



interesl 
Lydall 

docs not find a ready solution with 
complete external financing though he 
does hint at one by the introduction of 
members’ capital accounts along the 
lines of the Mondragon cooperatives in 
Spain. Whether this could count as a 
solution in a socialist society is a moot 
point indeed. Balance of payments 
problems arc not attributed to self- 
management as such but to thc "Marx- 
ist" biases towards heavy industry and 
import substitution rather than export- 
promotion. 


So what general conclusions can wc 
draw? Lydall is not over optimistic 
about the advantages of labour man- 
agement for the essentially capitalist 
societies. But I can find no warrant in 
thc text for his conclusion that it is 
likely thnt a self-management system 
could only be installed in thc liberal 
democracies along with Che imposition 
of h one-party Marxist regime, nor for 
the rider supposing thc wisest policy to 
be one of encouraging a voluntary 
cooperative to the role of “also run. 
However, Lydall docs regard labour 


management as “the only hone for 
people now governed hy thc Russian 


system". I prefer to reserve judgment 
j thc Is 


in the former respect but find thc latter 
conclusion persuasive, though it would 
(akc a far more ambitious work for thc 


oint to be conclusively established, 
remains nevertheless the most 


poin 

This 


balanced assessment of thc Yugoslav 
experience yet available. 


A shipyard in thc northern Yugoslavian port ofR(jeka 


Peter Abell Is professor of sociology at 
the University of Surrey. 



Birth of 


of Turkish rule, Bnd was formal! 


TOiUy 

annexed to Austria-Hungary in 1908. 

ed by Serbi 


a nation? 


Macedonia was swallowed by Serbia in 
1913, but remained undigested. Serbia 
had been folly independent for less 
than half a century, and the mtni- 


w!?!!* 18 * Q uertlon h* Yugoslavia: 

SKST"-* 1 " 

^M& Pre “-* M00 



_nly assumed the tine ot tiing in 
haa doubled its area in 1913. What 
brought these disparate units together 
in 1918, under the sceptre of the 


heed - T a 15 one °f (ha* rare 

*tohsKwr 0 ^ Yugoslav origin 
lhei£®r!? **»(* objectively about 
Rationality Problems of the South 


Serbian royal house7 How did they set 
about the formidable task of creating a 
modus vlvendl which might enable 
them to live together within a newly 


v * d0Vd “ 

Siov «*i£i °f Serbs, Croats and 
m SthS Yugoslav state; was 

j^wner Wqj a heteroge: 


them to live together within a newiy 
created political, economic and social 
entity? _ . . 

Professor Banac opens his inquiry 
by attempting to define nationhood, 
and by applying his definitions to the 
South Slav peoples. Although shared 
historical experiences, common ling- 
uistic, religious and other cultural 
attributes can all feed the sense of 
national identity, it seems that, ta the 


which they hold in their consciousness 
regarding eBch other, one is driven, in 
cynical despair, to the view that a 
nation is a group of people united by a 
common error as to their origins and 
common dislike of their neighbours! 

Professor Banac traces the growth of 
national ideologies during the century 
before 1918, and especially the views 
of the politicians who were elected to 
the Constituent Assembly and of the 
generation of writers, artists and think- 
ers who created the mental climate in 
which the new slate operated. There 
were many bizarre cross currents. 
Some believed that it was possible to 
create a “narodno jedlnsivo (national 

iuA Tiin .mIm rtf hmlrtun Iff! ill. 


was not the crucial test, 
perhaps" religion could be adopted as 
the binding agent? This would, of 
course, raise some different problems 
reeardlne Catholic Croats and the 


unity^- Tim spoke of bratstvo Jedui- 


„ nous 
for centur- 





Jjie the £!?fW Da 4L B ^ p to Austria; 

fe^h!?*Si thc Sava and 



DSIUMU ujiutt , _ .j 

classes; “Anyone is a member wfio 
thinks they belong to It”. The attempt 
to settle objective criteria by which 
nationhood may be measured is like 
trying to pick up quicksilver witba pair 
of chopsticks. In examining the atfi- 
tudes of the Yugoslav peoples to their 
national identity and the stereotypes 


unity i — i«« . . — , J — ; 

stvo (brotherhood and unity), a rather 
different concept- based on a common 
Yugoslav loyalty, but could not agree 
on the criteria on which this unity 
should be based. Some held that the 
linguistic criterion was crudal, but 
could not agree as to what this was - 
thcitokavlan form of Serbo-Croat was 
regarded as the touchstone by many 
Serbs and some integrarionist Create. 
The myth was pedalled (hat Serb, 
Croat, Slovene and Macedonian were 
simply tribal variants of a common 
language. Some Macedonians even 
proposed the adoption of Esperanto, 
ks a national language for a Federal 
Republic of Macedonia, which would 
include Slavs, Albanians, Greeks and 
Turks. •■■■' ' 


Muslims in Bosnia, Kosovo and Mace- 
donia. Stojnn Protid - who was re- 
garded as a moderate and who became 
the first prime minister of the new 
kingdom - speaking of what thc Serbs 
would do (otheSlav-speaking Muslims 
of Bosnia, told the sculptor Ivan 
Meitrovid thHt "As soon as our army 
crosses the Drina” it would give them 
"twenty-four perhaps forty-eight 
hours to return to the faith of their 
forefathers (Orthodoxy] and then slay 
those who refuse, as we did in Serbia In 
the past". Dr Djordjevid, a Serbian 
statesman and scholar, writing in 1913, 
regarded the Albanians as “prehumans, 
who slept in the trees, to which they 
were fastened by their tails,” who were 
“modern Troglodytes with bestial 
teeth”. 

The biggest problem to resolve cen- 
tred on the Croats, who, under the 
leadership of the mercurial Stjepan 
Redid, demanded a degree of auton- 
omy and recognition of their distinct 
nationhood, which the Serbs were 
unwilling to concede. The Croat de- 
puties boycotted . the Constituent 
Assembly and drew up- their own 
federalist constitution, which wbsc 
tempt ubusjy ignored by the Serbs 

Professor Banac analyses the vot 


patterns in the elections to the Con- 
ti tuent Assembly on November 28, 
1920, and gives a detailed account of 
(he deliberations of the Assembly 
which culminated in the passing of the 
Vidovdan Constitution in June 1921. It 
urns a victory for the Greater Serbian 
hegemonists - but a Pyrrhic victory, 
for it lasted for less than eight years 


ight yee 

before it was suspended by King 


Alexander. He ruled for five years as a 
royal dictator until he \yas murdered in 
Marseilles, by a Macedonian in thc pay 
of the Croat terrorist UstaJa. 


The national question stii ^perme- 


ates every aspect of Yugoslav lire. The. 
i defuse it 


attempt of the new regime to < 
by creating a federal structure mas 


may 

have been - more successful than haa 
been the imposition of Serbian hege- 
mony in 1921, but there are many 
unresolved problems - as the recent 
troubles ta Kosovo ddmonslrate. 


Although he is not always fair to the 
Serbs, and gives too much space to the 


Croats, Professor Banac has made a 
valuable contribution to our under- 
standing of the roots of an intractable 
problem which still haunts the rulers of 
Yugoslavia. 


F. B. Singleton 


was con- F. B. Singleton Is honorary senior 
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research ^ fellow of the University of 
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?“5JJ G ™nvllle: a political life 
by Philip Lawson 

S"* 1 * Pre ss, £ 19. 50 

ISBN 019 822755 8 

The conventional image of George 
Grenville is hardly flatterinz lf«* 
appears in many books as a^fussJ 
pedant, devoteef to the routine of 

^TSo^aS ^ v bUSi H eSS, 0bsessed with 
and 1 “sensitive to the 

h/sionans have intuitively 

Gret^j]?s 0r f^r /r 1 ■ in, f ,ariencc 

.L e 5 inc,, nalion to recture 

!” , i ^ er . ,han *o persuade, even if they 

vciSr or 2 ,Cd c endorsc sou> 
re<^fn r f / ie » ry . Fox ' who once refer- 


S 5 !.fc“ h ^?. with Grenville's re | a - 
brnfS?* W . l,h h,s brothers and with his 
brothcr-iMaw. the Elder Pitt, who 

n^T'^ eS across as a wilful and 
and hL- brings out 
forcefully the loyalty which was one of 

Sir? V, Hi S m °k C cndcarin g character- 

^M^T Dn,,cy ■“ lora ' ,,, 

Some of the best pages in the book 
nna^se Grenville's attitude towards 
the Seven Years War, covering both 

fouiht * S 3V° how the war sfl0a,d be 

L°“f and h.s concern for a negotiated 
which would nevertheless be 

fr ° m t P° sition of strength 
m a posture of tough bargaining. 

?vB«I?«n Pjnes ^ e!I out of rt»e unhap- 
J y ?S2? fffl,r ’ and P r f-awson cxoneV- 


seizing power was caused by the indeli- 
ble dwtiust shown by the Marquis of 
Kockmgham, the erratic behaviour of 

i fSiff-L* sh / cwd Poetical skill of 
Lord North, rather than bv any lack of 

£P l S°, n or defects of judgment on 
Grenville s part. After his death his 
party quickly declined, chiefly because 

IJ 22 . ~ as "m, aucces »r who could 
match Grenville s combination of de- 
bating skill, knowledge of parliamen- 
tary business, and painstaking concern 
for the well being of his supporters. 
Grenville s obsession with mumm... 


THE TIMES HIGHER E Dl i CAT1 ON SWt ^ 
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r>' ■ „ " , Ul ,,,s supponr 

Grenville s obsession with patronage, 
which was one of the causes of his 


Jive to every slight, whether real or 
imagined, he was often inept in his own 
dealings with other politicians. But if 
Ur Lawson cannot make Grenville an 
attractive politician he has 
done much to make him a credible 
one, a man who earned Edmund 

5 8pec * for his mnsculinc 

understanding and stout heart 
Although Dr Lawson assumes a high 
leve! of sophistication on the part of his 

SS rS, f pIu | ,eing ea 8 er ly 'into the 
dc ^ h s ,. of c, ^bjccmh -century pnliticnl 
-fighting without saying much about 
IC political structure wit hi.. 


in 


i -uiuuna 

n ^? are Goleman 

**;’ v ,,c U1 «'«■■ causes or nis the " WJU, 8 l 1lucn about “uydcll and Brewer mm 

uneasy relationship with George 111 , GrcnSnnrt w,l , hin which 1 SBN 085115401 R ’ £ 5 '°° 

,ta Drlwso " — 

Reformation L*!®i 


Peasant BOOKS 

prosperity The vanity 

of human 


Sia U mn 0 5 S ,. for stomachTfhc 

ehnS P - am P | y confirms Grenville's 

S^ffA-SB 

,sa.i3iSSSS 

devotion lo hopeless causes 
fe S fram i e,ern ) il,cd *0 save Grin? 

SSaaSWas 


... - _ r , "“H Tviifces. urenville 

[j! d no * In ! t,atc 'he proceedings, and 
throughout he was preoccupied with 
defending the honour of the king and 
his ministers, upholding the dignity of 
Parliament, ana insisting on a respect 
£«£ ,fl w. When Wilkes reffi 
from France and challenged his ene- 

X 5 at ‘ h L Midd l esex election Orem 

cZh r «r ,,D,v his own earlier 
ciasti with Wilkes to cloud his iudn- 

ment and defended the right of tlfe 
eteeto™ of Middlesex to Se heir 
own representative in Parliament Of 
course Grenville's behaviour has to be 

&i^ W bm n nr e | COnfeXl ofo ( P position 


as 

— r ,,u 'v tAigi 

apprapnarc that Dr lawson sees 
Grenville s career ending on a note of 
triumph rather than frustration with 
the passage of his Election Act, which 
“ 2 J se,ecl • committee to hear 
contested election returns, thus 

mnr'h^ ^ House of Commons from 
much drudgery. 

Grenville remains a 
cold mid enigmatic figure. Over-sensi- 


- T**. 'JiKiiviuc s uctcrmmu- 

JJ.°n lo raise himself, not by "the low 
pimping politics of a court, bm 

SBi&S"*- - 


John Derry 


% Deny is reader in history 
University of Newcastle. 


at the 


apparent 
Wftk 


v - puzzled by 

'ilkes." ChangC ° f hear * Awards 
* ““ "vh as irom the ntniin* * s also i clear from Dr Lawson's 

^niernooraries. He demonstwesThat GrenvilIe had "o derire to 

Grenville had already established n c an e |der stntesman after his own fall 
reputation for rfehnti L Vum fl from office. His snivih. 


from office Sfa “ a,ter ' “tsown fall 
irom oince. His appetite for oolitlcal 

asHM asgS 

The failure toestah]i B h Q i i . 


.... , mu nucuin 

reputation for debating *klF' 


political experience was fuller' than 
reanv have appreciated. SuSSU 



Sixteen th-Ccnl ury Engfan d 
by Joyce Youings 

C.95 LanC “ nd Pcn B u,n »^ 14.95 and 

ISBN 07139 1243 X and 14 022231 6 

ISk 

Hnn ■ ,on B' term stability In pooula 

liipiti 



sSSrHSF^ 

U® be "4t ™h,«V from IB 


Th'lV 3 rne ^ 01JS e of Commons 

SSQ&fi 

dip.h a^TOh*" £j S 

™Xr ali * d framewlTaUocai 

and then national level. While Bivmn 
she^emnh parIiaincn, ary statutes 

cxhnrtatfon" using W!nd !!2 

BS pm) r Im n form of response « ■ a— 

culture, both ? nd ^ 

I”h r c n m ° r " 0 P f D p P a U X' 

ane affirms several time's fi? 65 ' 

mmm 


l^mation the^So^Sfc 

j«s lords, often residing 

t ,,^- ^“re Coleman’s book 
the. central phase in fh» .A" 
medieval history: a time i D fe 
ing to current OTthodoxSs, iS 

=es£?as, h i 

s-feftrESSs 

P at fb in ess of tne sources Twojhi«, 
of 1221 and 1251, a^keS 

nnmh r ° llS < ft ' 0m 1310 '0 1375 ^1 
number of reeves’ accounu lot i 
same period, consecutive onlyiniki 
decades, hardlv make for S 
coverage. But despite these [scuiki 
seems dear that Downham shando 
the general fortunes of (he Ely esah 
S b S“ generation ago by Edwl 
Jhn ? c °f mcsne ' fuuy exploiftda 

the thirteenth century, was bora 
mg!y leased out In the early bs 
tee nth, with the consequent comamu- 
tion of labour services. After tfaeBfad 
Death shortage of tenants brought in 
more wholesale abandonment, & 
whether this continued beyond I3«s 
uncertain, since Miss Coleman's do® 
mciits nnd her story end in (hat year. 

More striking is the degree d 
peasant prosperity which her evkfew 
reveals. The villagers were musty 
villeins, yet some possessed substantia] 
sheep flocks, others herds of cows, and 
oxen were frequently given as bciiffli 
Thai shortage of manure did not blight 
pcusiint fanning to the extent some- 
times supposed is suggested by the 
fines imposed on eleven men in 1311 
for putting their dunghenps in tit 
highway. Here again Miss Coleian'i 
work confirms Miller’s concliuiop ab- 
out the cnrly rise of a manorial aris- 
tocracy on the Ely lands. In Dow- 
ham's case the surrounding fenlad 
largely explains this prosperity. Not ! 
only did it provide meadow and pas- 
ture for stock, but its peat andjtdg 
could be sold for fuel nnd thatching, 
a 1 1 ™ . 1 ■ * *■- J — iQdeaceon 


A minstrel plavlim n wji-..” WH m I fore* for slock, hut its peat and Jtdg 

manuscript. RenrnHn™H p V ° , *» ^ om a *i early thirteenth could be sold for fuel nnd thatching, 

the Viol (CamhrWoprf^ frOI P ian Wood field’s The EarfomV' 1 ' 1 ’'*, a ! ,cvia!in 8 the tenant* dependences 
oridg e University Press. £25 ftfll korly History of Ins arable holding, contributing to fes 

income, and stimulating the growth « 

j-M ^ a local market emnnmv. 

Scotland’s 

dark ages 



tipi 

ja'-WjSSja? 

numbers . , . | n ■ 


by Alfred P. Smyth 
Edward Arnold, £6 95 
JSBN07131 63054 



SSiM-i- e° s Hnd us tri^ ' 

to S eT .I etCrTT ^ ahon fbroughout 
StS2£SS r 10 lta reeSeval 

Mmun and dim s^ ms to huvu E 

23® f ntegra, i°“ Ulan in our own 
a Dart fmm th« nnT.ii 


disorientated by^haTVoirineJ'lf^ b ir 

(SXR®SSfSf- 

Vhich^s 




thJ 5ymtio1 stone s in term^Jf . - 
c h ® f orfones of Columban monastic- has ^ u ‘ «'“•»“ c " ucu 

ah’ He d,gs dee P ‘"re the writing of us , e - . Sl,e hns been ,e “ succes ^ 3 

Adomnan to paint a richly nuanLJ r , ciat ! n 8 her findings to the fien* of 
picture of Columba himself anH^r ,be l,mes and the conlroveisics which 
monastic politics j n seventh su reound their interpretarioa 

eighth-century Iona. He demonstrate? Changes in population, for wntjgi 
w*L e VJth the Important role of the flre bareI y charted, though the brief 
H ^ b xi n Vikings of mixed Gael!? conclusion notes a “virulent epjdpmc 

and Norse stock, the G^S^Su/ ar in l327 ' 28 which caused ■"*•-** 
GallowegJans. In Viking h 0 |ff“ f . than the Black Death itself. The 
^ration and colonization He 'mu village's place in the wider eronomy of 

coldly through the conflict inp ev} S tIlc estates is left undefined, ari 

d , en re of annals and king-lists to th™ surprisingly few references are m8 ^ 
he Scots profiting ‘olSiller^ook, which makes use of a 

fc Vikings of Dublin to take over th? number of Downham documentsover- 

SSrt .Worn in the SS . 5 , t looked by Miss Coleman. Her app®; 

2?% ^gdom of Strathclyde to 879^ Su PP 1 >' valuable statistics oflwni 

i^sm 


wishes 


Johnson and the Theme of 
type 

wT.F, Wharton 
Ujcmillan, £25.000 

BBN 0333306333 

>few would contest the notion 
mson’s interpretations of the 


r ply valuable stattsucs 

yields ana prices, rents and entnr fiwL 
yet these are rarely deployed in 
text to make deductions about oemano 

flnH dAmAnvarthir 


2 ? 'a s a ^ e n T? 8 ^ “bfo^iSsX'S 


tmm m 

^a h .M.5Suit«yof north. : »Snt S a “^. hi0 J^2.k..ta.-|» 


Poh’t^hisfo'^ 

everything ^ wUJ J a grce with 
will^ffveLd ^eST!J? sed ’ S ut most 
^fcledlSitenS^f*^ and 

tronsj With this. 


Bernard Capp 




-sss^JS. Ssasss 

• n e ^. Cat P has UC8 the Irish link? iifk 7T.. 1 I • »•• 1 : - - Lancastrians 

JChah art; and interprets the Jistribii v senior lecturer in medial *t* e Roses wt a,uu . il s ‘ u ^r m 2T~ ~ n 

■r . • v :• . “ otstnhu, , history at the Vni VC ni^oee^r val Longman’s “Seminar Studies w 

'Tj'y |[ | : • -, ' . ' . ' °J ^ Andrews, torpseries. Each costs £1.95 


apnica 01 aunic w**# *J" i ng 
does no more than that, contributing 
little on such matters as family stiw- 
ture, death and birth rates, and mar- 
riage. One misses the statistical pre^’ 
slon leading to closely argued canon- 
sions which made Razi’s recent ana 
comparable study of Halesowen * 0 
invigorating. This is a capable b|»s. 
but it remains ultimately a wori “ 
local history. _ 

J. R. Maddlcott 

J. R. M qdd icon is d fellow of 
College^ Oxford. 

“Studies in History' 1 

Dan O’Sullivan’s The Axe of Disco* 


-^« 1 | V# MU ill van a tm Age of Dj 51 ^ 
*h> 1400-1550 and ; David R. Cook s 
Lancastrians and Yorkists: the wj 
the Roses are among the latest tides W. 


*ii “Johnson’s interpretations ot tne 
^ 14,1 condition invariably turn on 
biheme of hope"; and the chapter 
aWeadlngs in T. F. Wharton’s book , 
1 series of phrases extracted from the 
ioris under discussion, remind us of 
i 2 k prevalence of a certain kind of 
aribbty in Johnson - of gleams, 
dreams, phantoms, wishes, 
snd "hope’s delusive 


doob 



Poetry and 
belief 


God and the Poets 
by David Dalchcs 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £19. 50 
ISBN 0198128258 

Hie 1983 Gifford lectures at Edin- 
burgh University are here printed as 
Professor Daiches presented them, 
without alteration to the tone of the 
speaking voice or the sense of personal 
contacLwith an audience. One result is 



satisfying readability and sense of a 

K isonaf voice: “these lectures", Pro- 
isor Daichcs says in his preface, 
“were presented as reflections rather 
than excavations”. 

Throughout hi? reflections on a wide 
range or writings, from biblical Heb- 
rew poetry to the modem Scots of 
Hugh MacDiarmid, we are constantly 


rifle". 

Id a chronologically organized dis- 
cuufonof Jolmson’s works, with sena- 
te chapters accorded to Irene and to 

lb poem on Dr Level as well as to the I •• 1 

iSoffwsomemXsped: Rudyard I Kipling ,at the age :of 17, taken from Norman Page's A Kipling 

Be emphases - the status of the poetry Companion published earlier this month by Macmillan at £20.00. 

as opposed to the prose, the radical 

C Hides of the figure of "the 
, the aspirations of authorship, 
ud the changes in Johnson's use of the 
tom “imaaination". 

The bearing of some of this upon the 
theme of “hope" is by no means 
self-evident, and it cannot be said that 
ia the end these emphases amount to 
id argument. The title, far from in- 

a a controlling theme, functions 
as a catch-all - even if it is not 
quite wide enough to catch the 
appended piece (interesting in itself, us 
stare discussion of the parliamentary 
debates) on Johnson’s dramatic sense 

ll !■ •« ...V.O* .mlfuin. 


aware of Daiches’s peculiar qualifica- 
tions “as someone brought up in an 
orthodox Jewish Family, yet who from 


childhood has had a passionate love 
affair with English poetry, so much of 
it deeply rooted in Christian faith” . His 
first lecture, “The Book of Job: God 
under attack", is one of the most 
exciting, largely because it comes from 
a reader who can recite the Hebrew 


The poet’s 
public 

The Poet and his Audience 
bylunjuck 

Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
and £6.95 

ISBN 0 521 26034 5 and 27809 0 
In The Foet and his Audience Ian Jack 

snru(.uc thp rarpcr« nf civ mainr wri- 


Audience somewhat elusive. The book 
is avowedly literary history, but that 
does not absolve it from encounter 
with primary works. When such en- 
counter is imminent, however, it finds 
itself vitiated by a certain impoverish- 
ment of vocabulary. For example, 
works as disparate as Pope's Homer, 
Tennyson's Poems of 1842 and Yeats's 
Noh plays arc, in turn, termed “bril- 
liant . Absalom and Achitophel is said 
to be “perfectly adapted to (its) occa- 
sion" and The Mask of Ai 
“admirably suited to a large 


UUkVU IKS |I»J 

task of Anarchy 
_ to a large audi- 

ence". One misses, in such commen- 
tary. the evidence of the text that could 
have given these stray encomia some 
root in critical argument. 

Such paucity may well seem debili- 
tating it we reflect that no audience 

Tt.n «.lu.li nn nf II 


owateji on jonnson s aramanc sense. 

It li difficult to see what unifying in me ron bhh hh /twiienrr mu jhlh 

r t or Interest lies behind the surveys the careers of six major wri- 

ll does not, as the title might ters. He lias chosen them from diffe- 

l«d one to expect, take us further rent cultural milieux and pairs them off „ nii .. - ., . . 

the lines suggested by Ariel. to fore, n set of contrasts. 

Sates Passionate Intelliomre- nn- A description of how Drydcn fell tat ^ n 8 ” * c rc n ccl !'l at no ^ dicn.cc 

himself to be integrated with the court 22 “ "tf 

of Chnrlos II is followed by one if °a l ° thC 

showing Pope becoming Increasingly 

wc are onerca insteaa a disaffected from the courts of George 1 D os j stancc fo t (f aC po £ 

«»d of osycho-biography nnd critic- nnd George II. The way m wlSch 

Jo wUcfi clearly owes something to Byron was encouraged by a group of “JJ® Such fo do «3ih the o^u.- 

Jt bow classic biography by Walter intimates and buttressed by nn avid However the natter 

I«*ion Bate, but one which never readership is distinguished from the ^ .. ncw j i 0 

®??ks to establish nn independent comparative isolation of Shelley. , CBnnot b0 lctt lhere - Wc ncca 10 

jrtku direction, and seems to mistake There is a differentiation between the 

j* modification of specific critical nublic face of Tennyson and that of 

prions for originality. 

Wat value the book has is as n fnirly 
^roprenensive if loosely organized 


consider why texts thought difficult in 
Shelley’s time no longer seem so to us. 
What is called for is exploration more 
delicate and sustained than an 
approach ultimately derived from 
Bradley’s Oxford Lectures can afford. 

The enterprise undertaken here 
surely entailed establishing as pre- 
cisely as possible the manner in which 
the language of a great poem differs 
sa 0 from the norm expected by its audi- 
ence. Such an Inquiry would need to 
make creative use of secondary texts in 
focusing upon those which are prim- 
ary. As it is, nobody will deny that The 
Poet and his Audience performs a 
service in reminding us that there is a 
relationship between the critical recep- 
tion of great writors and their work. 
But Professor Jack views that work 
from a position set bnck too far in the 
penumbra of historical background. 

Philip Hobsbaum 

Philip Hobsbattni is reader in English 
literature In the University of Glasgow. 


and compare it with the Authorised 
Version in a way which lends the 
“reflections" the appropriate know- 
ledge and stamp of authority. It raises 
implicitly the sort of difficulties elabo- 
rated in the final lecture on “Poetry 
and BcILef”, turning to the question of 
how the reader can appreciate or 
understand poetry which expresses 
“beliefs” to which one cannot assent. 
The first priority, Daichcs suggests, is 
that “we must be prepared to do some 
homework" if we are to understand the 
language (in the widest possible sense) 
in which such works are written ana 
arc to be capable of "responding to the 
suggestions, overtones, and reso- 
nances that are what gives literary 
expression its characteristic power". 

The lectures represent in a sense 
Professor Daiches’s “homcwoik” over 
a lifetime of reading and teaching 
literature. They do not pretend to be a 
survey of all tne ways in which poets 
have treated the question of the nature 
and existence of God, but select a 
number of poets about whom the 
author feels deeply. The Book of Job 
("the classic dramatic poem of theodi- 
cy"), the Psalms, Milton's Paradise 
Lost (“here was a splendid opportunity 
to pull together my thoughts on the 
subject of Milton, God, and man"), 
Dante's Divina Commedia, and 
George Herbert were all obvious 
choices. And on the four hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Edin- 
burgh University it was appropriate 
that a Scottish critic should draw 
attention to “Calvinism and the Poetic 
Imagination" in Robert Bums and 
James Hogg, and to the work of the 
Scottish poets Edwin Muir and Hugh 
MacDiarmid. On all of these Daiches 
is illuminating, learned, and sym- 
pathetic, the force of his observations 
enhanced by personal friendship (as of 
Mu it and MacDiarmid) or by their 
economy ns distillations of years of 
thinking, teaching nnd writing (as on 
Milton, for example). 

The thread drawing these widely- 
ranging poets and writers together is 
the investigation of the kinds of ten- 
sions generated when a traditional 


iwiJr. i terms, with its sporadic 
it nils to communicate much 
■"“‘■y or excitement about its sub- 
■ ll . h® 8 little to offer the scholar, 

K n * j 


There is a time rent muon oeiwecn me 
public face of Tennyson and that of 
Yeats, together with some account of 
(heir private incertitudes. 

As all this would suggest, (lie book is 
wide-ranging in its sympathies. Yet, in 
the end, one cannot feet that Professor 
Jack is fully engaged with his material. 

Much of this, or course, has appeared *- 

1SE2-lS!iJI?££G£ B^.= 1 hc« ri l r n Hte ™r,. n nu r n« 

Oxford History of English Literature . by Peter VosmIIo^ 

Wnrpnvcr. ihe essavs on P 



f ™&° 

tend nL a . doaft y identified by Ber- 
bttwJn r °.? Son ° ver thirty years ago. 
Lcfi ru ® ed eccentric of me 
2" taverns and Johnson "Ago- 
^^rallSt chiefly engaged in 
d^tBdefeaces against the pains and 
fc^ fca ^°fhii own existence. 


dUOVIJII lit 

Yeats still 
that poet’, 
moving on . 
ments. There 


EsptcjSji^ J8 direction'. .. 

1*0) *9 recent years have 

lethal®'* 8 Awards a more con- 
^ SEWtol and assessment of 
“ a “nqus thinker, inteileo- 


tn^ls greatest achieve- present a new angle on its suujecr 
is a nroblem of quality, ■ despite the paucity °J 1 e 2 dde! U* dlat 
soo Je « ■ wSl as fiterary canV adduced for It. /dthough Byron 
STstoSdl tawbeSI had read and enjoyed Cast.'. Novrife 

StSSSS’tS SSSiM 

and fits Audtoux i ^ Berni, Tasso and Ariosto, writers long 
gives the effect of the r hawng be ac k n owiedged as Influences, m varying 

apprehended from a distance. . __ the noems m question. 

S^M=Wii Sssssassss 

j; Jfe ... as ^ruvereity sredy towar^ the end of ^"^Snethe Great of Russia, 

i dominance of a the last century and that had anticipating Don Juan 1 X-X, Dr Vas- 

1 “Johnsonian" ttally nui its coiuh Sfo Kie to do very little wiih the 

1 hrt 8 *!- ( !ma,i y challenges rq- of this one. Its luminaries were . Thi-re are. as he confesses, 

^r.k“ s b “ book which A.C.Btadley and C S.Lewu, and «» 

^thon.r ‘ . tender^ was, to allow biogrttihy and 

. . . twltaJftttres to do duty until, after 

” Types of Amblg/ty. tte discus- 

of rests began to be conducted ib 

anglvnlt. One DOCS 


Venice, warns nis 


and exhibiting them side-by-side, with 
a minimum of commentary or analysis. 

Even so, such pnssages are still 
relatively few; in the above instance, 
for example, nine pages of description 
presenting Casti's poem at the begin- 
ning of chapter five are followed by a 
mere two marshalling stanzas from- 
DoaJuan (hat exemplify the “assimila- 
tion". Similarly, chapter six, dealing 
with Don Juan and Casti’s Anlmau 
Parlanti, is padded out with a good 
deal of surplus paraphrase of the 
laiter; here again the author shows a 
tendency to sustain his word-count by 
suddenly and erratically resorting to 
Tasso and Ariosto for firmer evidence 
of influence. 

Hie fact that there is no item in the 
bibliography dated later than 1977 
seems in accord with the rather out- 
moded wordiness of the author's in- 
cidental comments: we are given a 
stanza from Don Juan, for example, in 
which “Byron the libertine, sated with 


a life of dissipation in decadent 
his young herb - in 
many ways an idealized version of 


himself - against the soul-deslroying 
perils which he must inevitably en- 
counter in his progress through life". 
One's doubts about the book are 
confirmed by the 1 carelessness of its 
production: in the quotations of 
Byron’s poetry punctuation is 1 fre- 
quently transposed or. missed out 
altogether, as is an entire line, oh one 
occasion, and words are' altered: 

This book is too short fend generaliz- 
ing to be spen-as a definitive account of 
the Italian literary influence on 
Byron's work. To live up to the claims 
of its title) it would need to be a much 
more accurate, comprehensive and 
incisive w ork. ■ ■ 1 .. ; . 

Steve Ellis • ! 


Dr Ettis is lecturer in English tit the 
University of Birmingham. 


religious belief which the poet accepts, 
or Teels he should accept, seems to 
conflict with the facts of experience. 
Job questions the justice of God; he 
rejects the pious platitudes; he is 
answered by the voice “out of the 
whirlwind” and hammered into sub- 
mission to mystery, paradox and won- 
der. Milton offers a quasi-rntional, 
argumentative "official theology” of 
God’s justification which is tempered 
by a "counter-poem” of blessings dis- 
guised ns curses. Pope recites the 
neatly turned aphorisms of the Essay 
on Man but also constructs the preca- 
rious nightmare of The Dunciea. The 
religious melancholia of the eight- 
eenth century could induce In those 
who sought ine comforts of revealed 
religion the terror of eternal damna- 
tion (Samuel Johnson and William 
Cowper; for example); and for those 
who believed that The arguments from 
design proved the existence and nature 
of God were lurking the most disturb- 
ing conclusions about God’s motives 
or abilities or both. Alfred Lord Ten- 
nyson on the shore in his lonely grief 
stands for the Victorian poet's tenden- 
cy towards solipsism because his own 
moods appear to be the only demonstr- 
able realiiy. The antinoraianism of the 
Church of Scotland’s Calvinist Confes- 
sion of Faith could provoke Burns’s 
satirical “Holy Willie's Prayer" and 
James Hogg's Confessions of a Justi- 
fied Sinner. 

Through discussion of “the Amer- 
ican experience” in the poetry of Emily 
Dickinson and Wallace Stevens, ana 
especially through Muir and MacDiar- 
mid, Daiches considers the particular 
problems which have emerged this 
century for the religious poet who is 
unable to accept any specific religious 
creed. 

This is a wise bonk, without critical 
posturing or pretentiousness, full of 
insights and humanity, and at times 
moving in its analysis (as of William 
Dunbar on Christ s resurrection) of 
Ihe poetic voice which "goes below its 
doctrinal base to make contact with the 
deepest human yearnings for comfort, 
for rituals of reassurance, for the 
triumph of good over evil 1 ’. 

R, D. Bedford 

Dr Bedford is lecturer in English at Ihe 
University of Exeter. 

Chitde Roland to Ihe Dark Tower 
Came: an approach to English studies 
is the text of an inaugural lecture 
delivered in Cambridge by Derek 
Brewcre&rlier this year, ft is published 
by Cambridge University Press at 
£1.95. 
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Brewster and Wheatstone on Vision 
edited by Nicholas J. Wade 
Academic Press, £26.00 
ISBNU 12 729550 X 

David Brewster and Charles Wheat- 
stone were notable physicists of the 
early nineteenth century, who are 
remembered eponymously for Brews- 
ter's law and the Whcat&one bridge. 
The former relates the refractive inaex 
of a material to the angle of incidence 
at which reflected light is most strongly 
polarized, whereas the latter is an 
ingenious device for measuring elec- 
trical resistance. With the flexibility 
and energy of the scientists of rheir 
day, the two physicists also made 
considerable contributions to vision, 
and Nicholas Wade has assent Ned 
a collection of their papers on that 
subject, together with his own Illu- 
minating commentary. 

The two scientists worked on many 
different aspects of vision, and it is 
something of a relief to find that none 
of their observations has been forgot- 
ten by contemporary psychologists. 
Nevertheless, their papers are worth 
reading not only for their historical 
interest, but for their zest; for the 
ingenuity of some of the techniques 
described; and, particularly in Brews- 
ter’s case, for the example they pro- 
vide of the difficulty ol abandoning 


erroneous beliefs, especially those re- 
sulting from personal antagonism. 

Consider, for instance, their work 
on retinal blood vessels. J. E. Purkinje 
had already discovered that it was 


possible to observe one's own retinal 
blood vessels by holding 8 moving 
candle near the eye. The mood vessels 
are in fact at the front of the retina and 
what is being seen is the shadows they 
cast on the visual receptors. With his 
usual ingenuity, Wheatstone improved 
Purkinje 's method by placing a ground 
glass screen in front of the candle and 
moving a card with n pin-hole in from 
of the screen. This technique reduces 

r ' re from the candle and ensures that 
light enters the eye from a single 
direction, thus making the shadows of 
the blood vessels much clearer. From 
his own observations, WhcRtsionc cor- 
rectly concluded that the blood vessels 
are at the front of the retina and he 
noticed that they did not cross the 
fovea, the region of sharpest vision. 
He also deduced that the fovea Itself 
was a cup-shaped depression In the 
return. Brewster, who seldom admit- 
ted that anyone else could be right, 
stuck to his own false account - that the 
blood vessels were not in front of the 
sensory part of the retina, but that 
their presence deadened sensation. 
Both Brewster and Wheatstone in- 


Digital 


The Computer Comes of Age: 
the people, the hardware, and the 
software 
by Ren£ Moreau 
MIT fress, £17.95 '• 

ISBN 0262 13194 3 ' ._■■■, 

The stored- program computer . ! was 
Invented in 1945 and by the end of Ihb 
decade a handful of. . laboratory 'pro- 
totypes were in progress at universities 
and research laboratories, mainly in 
the .United Slates and. Great Britain. 

' The; 1950s saw the commercial manu- 
facture of computers oh a compara- 
• lively small , scale, there being fewer 
thhfl 5,000 machines in existence by' 
the! end of the decade, the great 
majority in the United States. 

The computer revolution thus came 
rather later than is commonly sup- 
posed, and it was not until the mid- 
1960s, particularly with the. announce- 
ment of “third generation" computers 
using the new microchip technology, 
that machines began to sell in their tens 
of thousands. Ills theiiniroductlbn’ of 
- tbit .third generation tft&t provides the 
titfe- for thfe. book. 

. . The book represents the first serious 
altepipt to take the history of , the 


vest ign led the way in which steadily 
fixated objects tend to disappear, 
particularly (hose falling on the 
peripheral part of the retina. Brewster 
wrongly concluded that the effect was 
due to blurring of the image at the 
periphery, whereas Wheatstone 
rightly deduced that the retina was less 
sensitive in the periphery than in the 
centre. Despite tne accuracy of most of 
his observations, Brewster seems to 
have had a knack for getting things 
wrong. He even believed that mixing 
colours by rapidly spinning a multico- 
loured wheel had tne same effect as 
mixing paints, a mistake that few 
undergraduates would make today. 

Wheatstone's most famous achieve- 
ment was the invention of the stereo- 
scope, a device that projects separate 
images to the two eyes, and his 
demonstration that small differences 
in the images on the two eyes can be 
used to yield a sensation of depth. 
Once again Wheatstone’s interpreta- 
tions were correct, whereas Brewster's 
were obscure and muddled: he held, 
for example, that vision took place in 
the retina nnd this led to the severe 
problem of how the two separate 
images could be combined. Not con- 
tent with disputing Wheatstone’s 
theoretical interpretations, Brewster 
tried to deprive him of the credit of 
producing the first stereoscope, even 
after the other possible inventor had 


disclaimed priority. 

Wheatstone's observations and in- 
sights were truly remarkable, anti- 
cipating many of the ideas of Hermann 
van Helmholtz. As Wade notes, he 
even adumbrated the important notion 
of “unconscious inference", that is, the 
idea that the visual system makes 
inferences in order to reconstruct the 
three-dimesional world of objects and 
surfaces from the two-dimensional im- 
ages on the eyes. 

One may wonder how a modern 
editor of a psychological journal would 
react if one of Brewster’s or Wheat- 
stone’s papers were submitted to him. 
The authors would almost certainly get 
short shrift. The editor would be 
dismayed that all the observations 
came from a single subject, the author 
himself, with all the attendant possibi- 
lities of subjective bias, indeed, 
although the majority of their observa- 
tions have been replicated many times, 
there are one or two that cannot be 
repeated. 

Some of the quietly sarcastic re- 
marks might also give tlic editor pause. 
For example, Brewster writes of “the 
optical and physiological fantasies of 
Mr Charles Bell" and of two writers 
“who have fallen into this inconsider- 
ate error, which arose no doubt from 
their deciding According to previous 
notions, instead of ascertaining by 
experiment what actually does hap- 


pen”. The editor might also be per- 
turbed by a certain tendency to boast- 
fulness, particularly in Brewster, who 
docs not hesitate to describe his own 
findings as “remarkable”, "a substan- 
tial discovery”, and so on. Moreover, 
communications were less good in 
those days and the same phenomenon 
was frequently rediscovered, so that 
references to earlier work on a topic 
are often lacking. Whnt might upset 
the modern editor most, however, is 
the absence of jargon (there were few 
technical terms in those days), the 


porting scientific results. Perhaps part 
of the reason why Wheatstone and 
Brewster were so prolific was that they 
did not have to satisfy the demands of 
twemieth-ccntury scientific editors. 

Apart from its historical interest, 
Brewster and Wheatstone on Vision 
will appeal to anyone who likes ing- 
enuity, good prose or the spectacle of 
two formidable minds battling with 
one another over the issue of priority. 
Plus ga change. 

Stuart Sutherland 

Stuart Sutherland is professor of ex- 
perimental psychology at the University 
of Sussex. 





computer beyond the early 1950s and 
into the .1960s. Although Ren6 
Moreau, Director of Scientific De- 
velopment of IBM France, is not an 
academic historian of science, he is in a 
commanding position to survey com- 
puter development. The book first 
appeared in France in 1981 and this 


skilful translation (by Jack Howlett) is covered inc 
the first volume of a new series on the machines; th 
history of computing. and channels 

Chapter one, on the birth of the • timershared 
computer, covers familiar territory The book I 

taking us roughly from Charles Bab- ' welcome. Fo 
bage s analytical engine qf 1835. up ; recorded arr 
fP -toe stared-program computer, nance of the 
Although the Approach is fresh, it is States, the 
marred by a sprinkling ,of errors - for riposte such 

example; the statement that “Bab v ma-60 comp 
bage s Index cards were a precursor of triumph, this 
.present-day Ipdox registers” shows an raercial suer 
impressive misunderstanding of recent : SeCras that 
Babbage scholarship. The final chap- financial res 
le| Ti on programming languages, is also taneously thi 

a disappointment because it has nbw operating sys 
been largely superceded by the milch the program) 
more aut hdri tatiVe . History of Prog- ' lar.tneme ini 
(omming Langaitges edited by R. L. book also ha< 

Wexelblatt. (Acadeiriic Press, 1981), quite so we| 
The two centra I chapters ,on the first aUo,,perhapi 

generatjbn ' (1 945/59) and the ■ second ■ to hardware 
generation (1959/63), contain 1 much ments, alter 
more valuable and novel material. The economic or 
.chapter on first-genera lion machines ^ . .. -/V. 

that .is, ^computers, constructed using ■'f-i- — — ■ 

thermionic vacuum-tube technology - Martin C 
is much more than ihe usual dreary mi. 

procession qf pioneer marines; I & ■ '' Martin' Cdti 
stead, tbb aqthor presents a sideways ... dompider ^ 
Ibok at the " evolution . of . memory , Warwick- ■ 


systems and peripherals seen from the 
perspective of those machines. As 
the discussion of second-generation 
machines - that |s, computers con- 
structed using discrete transistors - 
sails into largely uncharted waters, the 
selection of material may seem some- 
what arbitrary to many readers. Topics 
covered include; giant and small 
machines; the evolution of interrupts 
and channels; and the development of 
tlmershared and on-line computers. 

, The book has a French bias, which is 
welcome. For example, it is nice to see 
recorded amid the increasing domi- 
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nance of the Industry by the United 
States, the occasional European 
riposte such as the French BuU-G&in- 
ma-60 computer, Though a technical 
triumph; this machine was not a com* • 
raerclal success: Moreau writes “it 
AeOras that Bull did not have the 
financial resources to develop simul- 
taneously the machine, the advanced 
Operating system that it required, and 
, the programming languages 4 . A famil- 

jftrthcme n European computing. The 
book also has an IBM bias, which is not 

r fc so welcome. And Mortau harf 
..perhaps wisely, confined himself 
to Hardware arid software develop- 
ments, attempting little analysis bf 
economic or industrial isspesT 1 ' 

Martin Campbell-KeUy : 7 

Martin CahwbeU-^eily is'; lecturer ii\ 


Primate 

lifestyles 

Primate Behaviour and Social Ecology 
by Hilary O, Box 
Chapman & Hall, £10.95 
ISBN Q 41 2 232 200 

As a review of the methods, practice 
and results of the scientific study of 
primate behaviour and ecology, this 
book does not set out to provide 
definitive answers but to raise ques- 
tions based on our current state of 
knowledge, and so to highlight area* 
which would most benefit from more 
detailed research. The author empha- 
sizes the multidisciplinary nature of 
primate studies, and gives prominence 
to anthropoid primates (monkeys and 
apes) as opposed to prosimians 
(lemurs, lorises, tarsiere). 

■ Tn* approach is unustihl in three 
major respects. First,' every attempt is 
. made tp. move away from broad gener-' 
glzatiqni about wha| primates do, and 
do i1, “d to examine Instead 
richness arid diversity ; bf . their 
benavib.Ur and the complexity of in* 
teracting yi fl uences, bpth past and 
present. Second, equal emphasis is 

feaXi 8 £ diw in ' ,be fle W and in 
die two approaches being 
wraplement one another in 
, wipdrtam. ways. Finally, the book 


deals with topics whkhh!^T* 
neglected in the past inrfe 1 ? 
influence of maleson tfSle 
vclopment of young, the treS 
orphans and of lead afe? 
tendency of some individual™,^ 
alone rather than in a gro U „ 

napping 0 " 1 " 100 

different species, and differK* 


posed by their physical a „d 
enviromcnls. Relevant poinu . 
made succinctly, with a suitable Z 
ber of examples under eachheafi 
Numerous simple line drakes i 
sprinkled throughout the \ev S 
success of which is rather vari £ 
However, although in several cav, 
they convey little information otta 
than to give a vague impression of the 
species concerned, they do sem 
focus attention on the variability of it* 
living subjects. 

Chapter one deals primarily vA 
ecological influences such as food, 
cover, predators and climate; a3 
chapter two considers various patterns 
of relationship relating to the birthand 
development of infants. Here, how- 
ever, it is surprising that no mention i 
made of the equally important inter* 
lions involved in obtaining a maie-u 
area of competition which has a raja 
selective influence on behaviour. 
Chapter three covers the dynamic 
aspects of primate societies, whether 
due to natural causes or human in- 
terference, including the movementof 
individuals between groups, group fis- 
sion, and the results of changes to 
group structure in captivity. 

-As deliberate intervention under 
controlled conditions provides useful 
insights into how different animab 
cope with change, chapter four is 
devoted to an account ol such a- 
pcrimcntnl studies. The remainder ol 
the book provides a review of cognib« 
abilities and social learning in pri- 
mates, nnd includes the familiar topics 
of language, tool use and the question 
of culture. A notable feature of the last 
three chapters is that differences in 
responsiveness, cognition and learning 
ability arc placed firmly in the canted 
of total life-strategies; they are seena 
adaptions to differing lifestyles and not 
ns stages on a scale of complerilj 
representing an evolutionary progres- 
sion towards human beings (uu 
naturae). 

'Hie wealth of information availaore 
on anthropoid primates provjdej a 
breadth or study which could not w 
matched in a textbook on any other 
mammnlinn group. On the other baud, 
it is nil too easy to convey t« 
erroneous impression that these H*' 
civs arc necessarily more complex au 
Interesting than others, pariiculinyw 
relation to their social life. In v«w« 
the criticism of the scala naturae, nv 
unfortunate that the author occu- 
sionally uses the terms “higher 
"infrahuman" primates, which we 
ambiguous in this f«I^\ AIi0, j’ 5 
use of the word "social ,nslesd ^ 
group living can be misleading, « w 

mammals exhibit social behavwor, 

whether or not they live in groups- 

Two aspects of theory relatingtoiw 
survival value of behaviour are 
made clear. Generally, thoseW 
advantage, or function, of behawoure 
interpreted with respect 
ductive success of individuals ane 
inclusive fitness (whereby igjgj 
survival of an individual *s enli 
through the success of its Ion. 
share some of the same genes)- 
sionally, however, it is suggest ^ 
the function of behaviour ls *°.“Li # 
the entire group, whether rei B 
not; and no mention is made or £ 
controversial issue of gf° u Pj* I n i5 ,u 
A second conspicuous omlssto 
concept of reciprocal 
suggests that individuals coul 
selective advantage. Ihrough.'PJJ 
non-xelalives, if ,hu ..Kind 
chances that help would be rciui« 
when the roles were reversea- ^ 

An Important message.^P^ ( 
- — that a ureal 


i;'p^r b 7s;^;z7^ a ^ 


emphasized, is that a 
mains to be learnt. In J 
this book provides a usefidg ^ 

literature and an 6 wa? s to 

current problems and the 
which these might be a *#' Si 


which these miani oe ^ 

particularly valuable to al ^ 
sponsible tbf the .MpUve f^^ 
management of ^ 

graduate courses in primatoiogy^ 
related dlsciplloes, anj for 
embarking upon researen. 

S. K;Bearder 

S. K, Bearder is senior 
physical anthropology 
Polytechnic. . 
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tial nimlysis of arms transfers Ini hint 
World); Dr D. M. Vincent and Profes- 
sor J . Bu rnct t , £18.11X1 from 

Lcverhulnie Trust (British working 
class autobiographies and diaries 1895 
to 1945); W. E. Dunn Unit or Cardiolo- 
gy. £12.4.10 and £3,850 front the Nation- 
al Heart Research Fund, £4. 4711 from 
■he North Slnlfs Medical Institute W. E. 
Dunn llenrt und Chnriluble Trusts, 
£140,472. commerciul contracts and 
other donuliony £3,000: Professor 
Richard Kenton. £112,155 from Health 
Education Council (Certificate ill 
Health Education project); Professor 
John Lloyd, £31. KIRI from SERC (fac- 
tors determining cellular uptake nnd 
degradation of synthetic polymers In 
uniinril hotly); Professor Wnlson Fuller 
and Dr W; J. Pigmm, £21,194 from 
SERC (transitions between left-right- 
handed conformations of polynuc- 
leotide Poly d(CSC). nolyd(OC)); Pro- 
fessor Chris Arnte, £lS,t)IX) from Well- 
come Trust (psychoaco list leal con- 


straints on automatic speech rei-nani- 
Hon); Dr R. Soinmcilcy »nd Dr If. J. 
Yardluy. £9,815 from MRC‘{ph'KpMI- 


H 


Events 



Southern Arts Association collaborated 
two years ago with two Oxford colleges - St 
Hilda’s and Pembroke - In a competition 
for furniture design. St Hilda's commis- 
sioned a confcreuce-cum-dining table* to 
be constructed iu sections. 

Pembroke wanted a high table and 24 
dining chairs. Ashley Cartwright of Brack- 
ley. Northamptonshire won the commis- 


sion for the St Hilda’s table (above), while 
Richard La Trobe-Bateman won the Pem- 
broke commission. 

The photographer Adrian Ford 
documented the two craftsmen’s progress 
on their commissions and the results can be 
seen in an exhibition at the John Hansard 
Gallery at the University of Southampton, 
which will soon go on tour. 


Chairs 


paw: A, In pnlhugenesh tif psoriarik); I >r 
C. N. Pi*ll», £5,0X1 from SERC Icuiii- 
hinatorial optimisation); Dr W. A. 
Ain&woctli, £3,628 from SERC (de- 
velopment of spcakcr-indcpcnricnl Iso- 
1 a teil word recognition syiiem); Dr S. 
Dex. £2,735 from Equal Opportunities 
CommiMion. 


UMIST 

UM IS r luis announced the impoinUocni 
of Professor S. R. Rdd to the Conoco 
chair in mechanical engineering, the 
third industry-sponsored chair to be 
filled in recent months. Professor Reid 
Hoes hack lo Manchester from the 
University of Abordacn. Iinvjng 
ulrcndy inuglil at both Cambridge nnd 
UMIST. 

Dr C. A. McAuliffe bus hecn appointed 
lo a chair in Inorganic chemistry nnd Dr 
R. W. Munn to u chair In chemical 
physics. 

Dr Brian Ointment, u render In dcciric- 
ul engineering, has been (t|»poinlcd to a 
choir in Ihc department of electrical 
engineering and electronics at UMIST. 
Dr Chalmers, a well-known ultra long 
distance runner, is a specialist in the 
field of clecirical machine design and 
energy-efficient variable-speed drives. 


BUCKINGHAM 

Mr Normun Barry hus been appointed 
to a chair in politics at ihc University or 
Buckingham. Professor Mark Blaug la 
to take up h pan-time professorship In 
economics nnd also a pari-umc 
appointment as director of the Uni- 
versity of Buckingham*! Employment 
Rcscnrch Centre. 


GIASGOW 

The University of Glasgow hus 
appointed Dr David A. Vines lo Ihc 
Aunra Smith Chair in pollltcnl eco- 
nomy. Dr Vines is ol present senior 
research officer in the deparimenl nf 


Appointments 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
lectureships: Dr S. Ingham and Dr R. 
Woodley (music); Mr M. P. Taylor 
(economics); MrT. A. Copland (agri- 
coil urnl mcchanlratian). 

Mr Brian Lund has been appointed 


director of the Open University's man- 
Bgumenl education programme. Mr 
Lund has been responsible for dc* 


research oldccr In the deparimenl ol 
applied economics ul the Unlirc rally of 
Cambridge, a fellow of Pembroke Col- 
lege and a fellow of the Centre for 


Economic Policy Research in London. 


Dr Dnvld Greenaway i 
Ricketts (economies). 
Senior lectureships i Dr 
ter (history). 


Critical interest in African 
literature was. for a time, 
overtaken by the Latin Amer- 
ican boom. Now it seems that 
interest in African writing is 
reemerging. A gathering of 
African writers, critics, pub- 
lishers and booksellers will be 
held at the Commonwealth 
Institute, Kensington, from 
November I lo 4 on the general 
theme “New directions in Afri- 
can literature: continuity and 
change''-. Speakers will include 
novelists Chinua Achebc and 
Ngugi wa Thlong’o. Sessions 
will cover a variety of Issues, 
Including African women wri- 
ters, “orature", and writing 
for radio, television and stage. 
For details contact the Com- 
monwealth Institute press 
office on 01-602 0702. 


The United States/United 
Kingdom Educational Com- 
mission Is holding Its Fulbright 
lexicography coUoqhim at 
Bedford College, London from 
September 13 lo 16. Speakers 
will include Professor Ran- 
dolph Quirk, Dr Robert Bur- 
chfield, chief editor of the 
Oxford English Dictionaries, . 
Professor David Crystal and 
Professor Lndlslav Zgusta. De- 
tails from the commission at 6 
Porter Street, London W1M 
2HR or on 01-486 7697. 


The Society for Research Into j 
Higher Education will hold its ■ 
annual conference from De> 1 
cember 17 lo 19 at Imperial . 
College, London. This year's 
theme ts “Education for the ; 
professions". Full details may 1 
be had from the SR HE on 0483 i 
39003. 


vdoping and launching the university’s 
Open Business School. 

Peter Mitchell, former head of Quin tin 
Kynaslon School, London, has been 
appointed senior tutor for initial 
courses ul the University of London 
Institute nf Education. 

Promotions 

BUCKINGHAM 

Rcadcnhlpst Dr John Clarke (history); 
Dr Dnvld Greenaway and Dr Martin 


A one-day conference on . 
“Education for peace" will be i 
held al Liverpool Polytechnic's I 
C. F, Mot I campus on Novem- 
ber 10. Speakers will include . 
Dr David flicks of the Centre 
for Peace Studies, Lnncastcr, 
and Gcorgeunne Lnmont of the 


Anthony Hay- 


Development Education Pro- 
ject, Manchester Polytechnic. 
For frill details, contact John 


Latham on 051-489 6201. 
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Wticimd.pntftiibu weaver wftfia • ■. 
■horough knowledge of toomcran axd fabric 
. 4RiKiurai, CEpahJfl of ditetopingand 

leac h ing fa a aiplomg an- fooqi weniriiw 


wi«u 1 q»«| I niiniiuBByL_^ 

Oyiianpoiary Hphiomolom ind Pfcl/oMJphy 
^Sdcncn, Lt^lc, HIM Hy, Oriental, 
fhaUimiand Social. MnnlM): Womcn'i 
Siwfleii Vhual Alto: Ail HI«ory. Mora 
deiBlIed InfoicuUnncoirceinbigfleMsoi 
Inicmt In lira School arc obtainable hum the 
Regairar. 

lit 

ieo_— ., . 

| up appointment br 
— ~,-fvile« ro search eipcrieoce. 
Appllnnii (ioU lug terra red <pc mi aneoi) 
oppoinimcnli In academic Inti hullo rvi villi 
norniallynol be conikleted.TbeFelloinhiD 
may be ubua up on or after 1 9 November 
1984 and b tenable Far one year; but 
applktitofi may be nuuSQ far up 10 quo 
hinhtiyear. 

The appotatnenl will be made within the . 

salary tana JA21. 411 10J24J21 An 
ezcuruDsAccuiamycliii air hue to Adelaide 
loc ibe appoinlce only endup nSAUOD 
low rrtfarcmavBlorpenjei will be provided. 
AppHrallom. Including del aded cnmoihlm 
vine, academic record . Eh of pnb&ailom. 
raieuich Iniereiuand tha mmevolai lean 
tworcrcreea, should be lodged bidueiicm., 
uritinbe Registrar. The Flinden Unhertiry 
of Squib Auainba, Bedford Farit. South 

»«. by SOSaptnibtr IH4. E«b 
applicant ihould rale Ihe reCerees nooilinlid 
ta forwardconfidenrial leponi ifirectly to the 
Reghtrpr before the doslag 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
(SOCIAL WORK 
PRACTICE) 

. 8cH6ol d 8ocfal Sdenon 
Ra-AdvBfUeemanl 

TheUnlMralty&.eeUniB penon wholi 
□paliBedindmperieect in the pnnhlMot 
direct rervlcu to ctienu end cotumcr. 
pewpt. Preference wIBbegivniia . 
applfeanu wUhcrptnlie In a Beldofieivire 
who hivt bd louimi in and cipoci ry (or 

research and who ramavdeitate •• ' 
cWBuliatloaUrcosuiwrily tehleet. The 
poilttoa ravuKe t lespqmlblllqr far teaching 
, adtaared lswlpiactl« cotmci lad the 
rape ration of kcher d e pee uudenU. A 

hlgfrar graduate qaaliflcitlOo and tefeveatu 
““K'l c*pe rienee *ou|d be e» peered 
wuibliwioir an iicademleaaUieiaay be 
directed to ProreOMR.OBrown . 

30 September I9M 


The appointment will he made In the nisi 
instance bn inoyenrewith the possibility of 
an extension of one year. Hie luccmfur 
appbcanr will bu expected to take uplhe 
appulntmcnt iiiuon at convenient. 

Salary will he wUhlnrhcKolei: Research 
Fellow Grade I SA20.W1 -124.617 per 
annum, Rerearch Fallow Grade 2 SA24.35J 
- 121, W4 per annum. Senior Rctcnnh 
Fellow SAU A77 - UH.OU pet annum. 
Reasonable navel and removal expenses lu 
and from Melbourne will be provided rot an 
appointee Inieniale « overseas and a 
llmlled amount of finance will be available to 
^ui^niheiummfuf applicaniSieteunb. 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER (LIMITED 
TENURE) 

Daparlment of Civil Engineering 
Applical krai are Invited for l he position in 
TranspiK t Engineering. Tho eppolnimcni 
will befnc a pcikid of ihiee yean Initially but 
may possibly be exle tided toa maximum of 
Gvc years. Iiudeiiredihat the position be 
filled as soon at possible. 

Tha Depattmcntlui swell established 
Ttampon Section with icvjw nubility fu, 
tcHclungni undeigiwlaaie and pmuioduatL- 
levels. The te search emphasis of the Sect km 
hnn toad and traffic engineering, navel 
demand modelling and (raospotl policy 
anahtis and a number of ptujccii in i he sc 
Bclds are cur rent . Tho successful candidate 
will participate In iboss pmjccl* and will be 
expected to Initiate and direct teteaich 
P»a grams and related a rcai 
2* V*? dvi l Edglnearlng or alber 
ducipllna e kaely relmedloltaninon studies 
kciicnilal.SuitaMoiKofeixkiBi.lenMileneij 

T*o appoinlce will be required to cool rib u to 
loprese ntation of couiies in tranuun 
pann ng, mbaridiivelDpmeni.innipon 
ful itiea i engiMeiing and mad and traffic 
cMlneering and lops nlclpaie In the 
Dttantnonl's research program in Iran spoil 
and toundertike Iheiupervhion of 
UlUkigradoaia and postgraduate reseirdi 

pTOwCti. 

MScptotnbur 1984 

LECTURER (LIMITED 
TENURE) 

In the 

DEPARTMENTOF 

HISTORY 

AppUcatloasara Invited fur a Lectureship 
1 Limited TenureJ in modem Ruiainhiitofy 
of the aineieemh aad twoddeih ce oturiet . 
Appllcaea nay be idvanuged by on ablDtv 
W teach aiwelfiliehlstoiy 3 Rustia'i Asian . 
Empire .orio eontrtbute to teaching In other 
mois taught In the Depanaent, In particular 
Aslan. French, American or women's 
Qfctoiy. 





The University of Mefoouttie 

DYASON 
FELLOWSHIP ; 

Th e oca ippotnimcm to* ihe above " > ' 

to*jNP>vllbo rnadobt UloBeldof |he 
SoctaJ Hlffory of Medicine in AuttnOa. 
f Xp ^ U ? a .'f ,bouU 1,0 working act vdyctthei ' 

‘ itlrff nrlniinilniRjii^iiifft Id 


LECTURERS 

(CONTINUING) 

(tWO POSITIONS) 
in the . 

DEPARTMENTOF 

PSYCHOLOGY 

l*eira portions are ununUe and 
gj»ants should have a Ph.D. in 

nychojogyindadcmoostraudreconlof ■ 

.3gSCSiKS!°ssS 

'«P?8edX^. 

30Sqnamb*.l98* 

LECTURER 

^MJORARYI'N 

PSYCHOLOGY 

SRSSagK’’' : 



PROPOSED UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

£S4£e£ N £9 ONTINU| Na EDUCATION 

Camiulf DUCAT,0N RESEARCH AND TW'NINQ UNIT 

r ^ Sr J nvi,es Wto'tona suitably qualified 
appllcanls for the following one-year posts which are funded by ihe EEC; 

I^: P ?^ AF L Y LECTURER IN CO-OPERATIVE STUDIES Ref; 064 
App icanta should have at least a good honours degreB or equivalents 
SodHl or Business Sciences or In a related field. Experience^ of 
^operative Societies la deslrabia. Dulles will Include teaching on a 
programme leading to a University certificate In Co-operatfve Sixties ml 
will Involve a developmental role as well as a leaching function. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT Ref: Q6S 

8hould ha , ve a good honours degree or equivalent In Ihe 
Social Sciences, preferably wlih a good background in geography. 
Experience of Co-operative Societies would be an advantage. The 
project, aupevlsed by Dr R. Donnelly, Is concerned wllh Bib problems of 
lrelSi^ 3mBn ° f communl, y- baaed co-operatives In Great Britain and 


Salary range; Research Assistant 
Lecturer 


Further ; 
ifgr 
rtln 


£8.31 0-E8.630 per annum 
E7. 1 80-£14,1 25 per annum 


_ . Partloulari may be obtained from the StaHIngOfflcer 
PO Box 36 - CoJaralne, Co Londonderry, BT52 ISA 
22*50 Ihe appropriate reference number, to whom applications 
mother with a curriculum vitae end Ihe names and addressee of 
three referees should be returned not later then 10 September, IMi 

paw 


lOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY Of 
TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH IN 
RELIABILITY 

A SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW Is 
required immediately for work In the 
urea of failure analysis of electronic 
components In systems covering icmi- 
coBducnit, Inicgiaicd dmilis, panive 
components and inrerionnecilnn ledi- 
nokrgy. It is Intended lo tdoniirv the 
wtnpooems moil often rewanslbts lot 
Calhim in a number of electronic 
qstesns, dole mine lha causes of failure 
ind study methods of criminating 
potentially huaidoin component! prior 
lo their uar in the equipments. 

Liaison work win be Involved with 
several large British companies who 
produce components and equipment 
ud wlih_ similar studies it the Danish 
Engineering Academy neat 
Copenhagen Experience hi the physics 
« electronic tompo runts oc ihur 
minuftcture wouW bu usehil and a 
knowledge of lutiulm helpful; a good 
degree In physic* or okciionici is 
cuanlbl. 

The appoImmCnl fa for three year* at a 
M(wy within Ihe scMe XIO.7IO-CI4.I23 
(under review). Fiulhet derails and 
apphallon lanm from Haul Johnson; 
Eiubllihmcni OIBccr. re/ B635 EL. 
Loughborough Lrlcmrmhin 

(MB4B) 


The University of 
Melbourne 

CHAIROF 

GEOGRAPHY 

Applications nra Invited 
from scholars of distinction ■ 
«or appointment to Ihe Chair 
or naooraphy which la csir- 
rentlv vacant. 

it la expected that besides 
having aapartlaa in one at tho 

aygw.ej's 

porlant role, in tho dovelop- 
“•J 1 «nd Intooration . of 
undorBroduako coursoa and of 
trio Departiqant flenarally, 

_ Salary: 

annum, - 


The University of 
Sheffield 

(Ro-odvortiaomenll 

lectureship™ 

THE DEPARTMENT 
OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

(Englnoorlrtfl Dynamical 
Applications ara InvHedfP 
tiro above past front rnenw 
woman wltn Imeraits lows 

tho uso of mlcrouroceeaort t<* 

dynamic moBauromanu ano m 
numnrlcal tecliniauM ■? 
vibration unolyaia. riowerst: 
applicationa from candljaBJ 
With Intercala in othar irrai 

:wsxtw 

duties will bo In tlia Jfrejjj ®[ 
applied dynamics and vjbfJL 
tfons. buF may siBo lnwl» 
other areas D f enDlneermXi 
and will cover lha fuD rftMf® 

undorgradunta COurtM 
eluding four war coiitbsobj 

velopmanta). Industrial 

courses and 

work. Candldstas for IMi pMJ 

should hold the tiaanr* 

Ph D. or have sub«M»»J73. 
search experience. APPWJJ 

t , Su,d'EW:ffi-sss r 

seal a for Non-Clinlcsl ^ 

turera. 

aaSBTsnw^«*as 


The University of 
Sheffield 

academic 

REGISTRAR’S 

OFFICE 

Applicationa 

. from aulkabJy « 

and women for kwjo PS, sn . 
Assistant Raglswr. on, 
■ able as soon as oert*f' 

post will be mvrfved in BJ'J'T,,. 
. 5j student admini«rtU“’ fa 

eluding a insjor rola “" le , 
development of Alw. 1 DO l Sf»tu i 
rised atudent record. fea 
dent registration "".y, mt 


$ A3 2, OS 6 per 


ss&.r.5a, ■!„ st : 

tawt*. details or application 

■ th * Rooiatrar. Tha 

: SJ? “**“• , or from .tha Bqcretary 

l!oSd^‘w5 ? H Q OpW? 8 -? Uar °- 

o 4? : 


..DpitiBntDi fliilW’ 

rised student record. ‘y f ea 
dent registration "".y, mt 
collection, .tonatfiof J S. cb«; 

SSSSSESaSff- 

Office WhldT WUI te t5 
maintain and dsyalop 
. With former students. 

aa!? 

. • year.. f ■ 

i Particulars (roHLS ^iSr 
Istrar arid Secretarj ^ 


Istrar arid Secrsrasg 'SrinJ* 

'three rdferoe# ahoyW o^ lsfl|# 

Di. ui 


1MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 31 .8.84 



Universities continued 


nreXof uinea 

Technology 

REGISTRAR 

SL p 2tanl on 31 Dnconiber 
rail when the present occu- 

2Ji*B dS to return to Iris 
Home polling. 

SSL "5? .mmi 

oTwhlch tho ncfllstrnr 
chief admlnislrat I yo 
rsoortlDfl dir net I y to 
S^Vlrt-ChBixcellor. 

^.-SSBlSfimenrnS! 

SStmion In relation lo Unl- 
*5*„ 0n eon.mittees. legal 
|Mn. parson nal work, offl- 
Ki iubllcatlons. student 
Snhtiaoi. registrelions nntl 
JJSS lOBeiner with r«x- 
{S^liuy Tor the maunne- 
Siind maintenance of Uni- 
unity premisos. 

lha salary for tho poit Is 
114,720 per annum (Including 
jBowwceB) (K1 — Stg; 

D.I1S0). 

Tha initial contract will be 
far ihrw years. Other benefits 
lnfluds B gratuity of 243a 
141 ^, 12 %. appointment and 
rrtwtriillon feres and leave 
fireliar tha staff member and 
funily ifter IB months of 


ur. If*, leitllng-ln and sat- 
dlH-oul allowancea, six 
Mein' paid leave per yenr. 


rum pwx< I—' v i 

(duratlM (arse arid sssistanca 
towards ichool fees, rree 
housing. Salary protection 
pint and medical benefit 
■riitmss are available. 

Dslellod applications (two 
(opltsi with curriculum vitae, 
btdber with the nsmas anil 
■Urauu Df threa raferoos, 
ihHild be racelvad by; The 
¥ic*.Ch*nce1Ior. Papua Now 
GlIms University or 1 Teclurol- 
otr. Private Mall Bag. u«. 
p«mi New Guinea, by 21 
Mplamber 19B4. 

Applicants resident In thu 
Uintad Kingdom should also 
(tad oaa copy to tha Set ret ary 
Qairal. Auoclstlan or Com- 
iwmealOl Universities 

(Appiil, 36 Gordon Square, 
Coodon WCIH OPF. from 
l™twn further □Biioral In- 
m ®Y be obtained. 
IUI90I HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

Appllcallans are Invltml for 
of Lecturer in Hocloiu- 
JUi. * hoped to recruit u 
jaeadalB who would lin nlilc 
i^tarod to Icacli n numiier 
5*!® l“*lc imdarnraUiiutc 
“Jrie* at present cfinriul in 
»• Danriineni. anil tu ri«- 
courses in dm, wr 
BU bsjantlv« hiiIi- 

Ka r " rtenriui lovui. 

dlllMtfin li p arnD . °f »«'•* 

to® ?“ ta requiruil. anil 
rwiij r r? m aitytuin with 
.55* ,c l raining In 
®" d eomo uiilvnrslty 
ccccorih experi- 
cSLffi l ,J>o ■ Olvnu cure ful 

W^L°M. u,unvor ,l, " lr 



rains, selarlns 


exesou 17% of 

ag BhJ gfB-. 1 -. 

rajS-Cnl ldran's edi 


% of 

r- — — BMUliNtlOn 

i ava iV 1 ! niodCcal 


The Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

Dnpartmont of Architecture 
and Building 

LECTURER I/II 

Applications am invited for 
the ubuvn position In ihu 
Dnnuriinniit of Architecture 
anil Hiilldlna. Applluants 
alioiiiu liavo a dL'iii-oe in 
ari-liltni-turi! and teaching and 
fosBurch nxporlirncu lu build- 
ing nclniu-o anil hiiilUInu ser- 
vices nnacli/oinctl and ha able 
to tench In hath ureas at 
liilili.rnrndiiutn level. 

Hnlnry: Geclm-or I KIG.R20 

K oi- annum; Lecturer II 

: lrl*fJ 0 l*9 p anpunitKl = stg 
U.814A) ( Level of uppolnt- 
uuuit will depend upon qnal- 
iririitlonH ant) exparleuce). 

Initial contract period Is foi- 
npiiroxlniutDlv throe yaars. 
Ollinr benefits Include n gra- 
tuity or 24% tuxed at 2%, 
nppolntnianl nnd repatriation 
fares, leave Tares for tha starr 
member anil family artor 18 
months of Hervli-n, settllnu-ln 
anil nuttllng-oul allowances, 
six weeks paid laava per yaar. 
educut Ion fares and asslstsnce 
towards school fees, free 
housing. Salary protection 
plan nnd medical benefit 
schemes are available. 

Detailed applications (two 
copies) with curriculum vitae, 
together with the names and 
address or three referees end 
Indicating enrllest availability 


to take up post, should be 
recolvad by Tho Registrar. 
Papua New Gulnaa University 
of Technology, Private Mali 


Bag. Lao, Papua New Guinea, 
by 30 September 19B4. 

Applicants resident In the 
United Kingdom should also 
send one copy ta the Associa- 
tion of CommonwoBltli Uni- 
versities f Appts). 36 Gordon 
Square. London WCIH OPF. 
from whom further general 
Infurmntlon nmy be obtained. 
(Iia07l HI 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
Now Zeal and 

JOHN DAVID STOUT 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN NEW ZEALAND 
CULTURALSTUDIES 
1985 

Tin- l-«-litiWMhl|>. \v hit'll In 
ofifi-i.il fur ilii< Hi-ri.iid Hint'. 
tHm lioi'ii i run (nil |u fiisler 
rcHrnrrh lu Nnxv Zru limit 
t-iilluriil snidlt's l,y |ii-iivlilliin 
liin I nlluw with fiill-lhnc 
ui.pui'limlt v lo wrlii. within mi 
in iiiliniili I'livli-unmi'iir fur thu 

f mir nr 11 m* Thu l-al- 

iiwhIiIi, Is i i| ii- ii In riiNfiiri’liiirs 

III tiny m ini uf stmly i-i-liitlni| lo 
Nnxv /riiluiicl rulturi.. but Ih 
mil liilniidnil lu fund tlin xvrll- 


I ii ii ot ii iuivr- 1 . piny nr cither 
work. Applliunln 
lu. Ni-hultirN of tilnh 


lllcrnry 

HhuUl.l 

siiimiliin. i-ltli<.i' fi-uiii within 
Ni’W Zi-iilniul nr nvnrhi'ilN. 
who 1 in vie ii imrilriiliir iii-iiIki-I 
tlicy wish in rniiiiilnin or 
liiliiutr. Tiir I'kIIiiwnIiIh Is 
uiirll In Until uni vnrslly slulf 
iiiif I uihf-rs. 

Mnliirv xyltliin thu riinnu ill 
N7.B22.07 7 - N/.S34.H0-1 ili<- 

■ 11 * 11 , 11.111 lipilll llllllllfll'IlllllllH 
,111*1 


Ci mil 1 1 hills (if Aminlulilli'lll 
mill nnitluid nr iinpllcniliiii are 
avnllubln from the Siu'rrliiry 


Cimin ral. Akvm lutlrm of Cnill- 
nioiiweiiltli IJnlversIllrB 

(Anpisl, 36 GiirJott tiqiiura, 
London WCIH OPF'; or from 
ihn Adminlslrallvo Assistant 
I Appoint me nts). Virlorln Unl- 


HlEMto? Wrtlcuiars and ap- 
SJSalnM may be 

CiHrd, Se 5 r «lary 

.a S lav v«tlth QP * ,t ¥? n . of Com- 

; 1 S’lSS 

feSS 8 ",."* 

fruss 

&£Ff® e f e Lond ° n 

“W, London WC2R 
2LS 

^versity of London) 
SmZ?* at at 

A 

JS^ta“ tl a£flc r r ln , v,lod *® 

S 58 "** 

SfE*^»S5SS3S! 

tJSWftLjfMa have 

.SSfepB ttiJi d 5i®f tor ud 

Sm. . 'maflBanaly. 




versl t ^of Wellington. Private 

with whom ap|i — 

rinse cm 30 September 1384. 


Hau. Wellington. New Zr-o- 
land, with whom applications 


(1 1 IBM 


University of 
Hong Kong 

READERSHIP/SENIO- 
R LECTURESHIP AND 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PAEDIATRICS 

Applications are (iivitecl for 
Die Ri.nderi.hhi/SDiiior Lec- 
tureship and Lectureship In 
Paediatrics .tenable from 
January 1. 1985. Applliants 
should have had experience n 
general paediatrics and should 
possess tha M.B.C.P. IILK.I 
or equivalent qualification. 

Approprlain expnrlniice anu 
ucudi'inlc uchlDvomont In a 
subspnclalty such as Infectious 
dlSL-sses, Intensive care 

puedlntrlm, nronatal meal* 


npruiHiri.n. ... «..v, ■■■■ 

cinn. eic. is reqiiired. !pr 
appulntiiient at thH 
level. 


higher 


Annual ssierlea 
.400 t £33. 675 


KS349.20G - 
37.056 



M ■ jx' U y r r . -| ^ J • ( 



: liffi'WC! 


fSe 

•' Secretary's Office. University 
. of Hong Kong. Ijopg Kggg- 
; ^Inq data: i OctoEar 


21 


6. 1984). Starting 
will depend on quell ffest Ions 
and experlance. 

At current rales, salaries 
I tax Will not exceed l 7 % of 
arose Income. Houslng be- 
neflts at a rental or IJMk of 
salary, children's «durotion 

bllowances. lesva and mediosl 
beiinfin are provided. 


Universities 
qrdon Square. 
OPF. or from 


The University of 
Liverpool 

Facility of Engineering 

THREE 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
ADVANCED 
MANUFACTURING 
SYSTEMS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Tlio University Han rucsnlly 
approved a mnjor Initiative In 
the area of Advanced Manu- 
facturing Systems and Tarh- 
nology which Involvot* coop- 
erative dovelonmenta hi.iwcnn 
thrnfi Departments In Ihn 
Faculty of Eiiulnanrliiq and tlia 
Department of Computer Scl- 
nnca in tha Faculty of Science. 

Appllcatlone ura noxv In- 
vlled for three posts of Lec- 
turer In the Faculty of En- 
gineer Inn, nvsilnblu from 

October let. IQB4, or as auon 
ns passible thereafter. Thu 
persons appointed will have a 
eperiflc Involvement In this 
Interdisciplinary Initiative, 
but will also play a normal 
role In one ot thn participating 
Departments. 

Two appointments will be 
made In the area of automatic 
control - une in the Depart- 
ment Pf Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (Raf. fiOOA i nnd the other 
In the Department of Electric- 
al Engineering end ElactronlCB 
(Ref. 600BJ. The parsons 
appointed will be expected lo 
teach and pursue research on 
merhanicBl or electronic 
aspects of flexible manufac- 


turing systems, e.g. remote 
monitoring and control or sys- 
tems which contain robots as 


major Interns. 


The third appointment will 
bB made In the ares or manu- 


facturing management and Is 
available In the Department of 
Industrial Studies (Ref. 


6000. The successful candi- 
date will bo expected to con- 
tribute to teaching and the 
development of research In 
the management of ndvancod 
manufacturing systems, 

where experience of tho ap- 
plication of computora and/or 
manufacturing technology to 
production would be an 
advantngo. 

lnltlnl salaries on the scale 
£7.190 - £14.133 Hinder ro- 
vl«wl. 

Further dntalla nnd applica- 
tion for ihn may bu obtained 
from The Registrar. The Uni- 
versity. P.O. Dux 147. Liver- 
pool L69 3BX. by whom com- 
pleted form should bn re- 
ceived not laicr thnn 20 th 
SpptumLuir 13B4. Qumo lief: 
IIV/600 l A. B. or C>. 

<1118 7) 111 


University of 
Canterbury 
NewZenlund 

READERVSENIOR 
LECTURER/LECTUIt- 
ER IN ACCOUNTING 

(Two iinpoiniinniiiH ti» ln< 
imtilnt 

A|i|illriil|iiin« uru Invltml for 
thu uhnvu puslilcins 111 Ihn 
Doiuirtnioiit ur Aciioiintunry, 

Applications am suimlil 
Truni pni'HiuiN with n lilnhoi- 
■inlviTNity dnirao cnjmhhi of 
tnurlilng tidui'scra nnil condiict- 
lutl riiHcni'i-li In Muiiiiiiamniil 
Ai-ciiiiiilfnn nr. us u sneond 

I xrlurlly, hi FlnHtu liil Accoimt- 
iin. niisiiiiiss Flint urn ur Tnxa- 
tlcili. IlownvHr, iipp lien linns 
will bn ctnislijnriid from |ior- 
hiiiis niiulirieu In any of tha 


TheUniversity of 
Sheffield 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE 

ApnllcMtlnns ura Invited lor 
thB abavu pu,| to bo lonaliln 
from u date as soon as posslblu 
ta he ammnnil. The parson 
appointed will co-ordinate thu 
work of the Maimgeniani 
Accountant, tho bystema 

Accountant. the Sarvlcos 

Accountant and thn Piiymeuts 
Orflrcr unil will have side 
responsibilities within thn 
depart ment. 

Salary on Grade IV Tor 
Admlnlstratlvn Staff (mini- 
mum £17, 125 a year. I 

Particulars from tha Regis- 
trar and Sac r alary (Staff lug). 
The University. Slier field S10 
2TN to whom eppllcol Ions 
t olio cony), Including Ihe 
nemos and addresses of three 
referees, should be sent by 7 
September 1984. Quote nd: 
R 147/DI . HI 


University of 
Edinburgh 

CAREERS ADVISER 

Mature graduate in any 
academic discipline, minimum 
age 23 and preferred age range 
30 • 45, to Join Careers & 
Appointments Advisory Ser- 
vice iv.a.f. 1st January 1985 
or ee soon us possible thereaf- 
ter. Post emails giving full 
vocational guidance to under- 
grad lie tee and graduates, from 
Faculties of Art & Social Sci- 
ences. whether entering em- 

E 'loyment, further study, 

raining, or other destina- 
tions. 

Applicants should lieve at 
least 3 years', experience of 
work In Industrial, commer- 
cial of public sector fields In 
which graduates are em- 
ployed. 

Balary an scale £7,190 - 
£11.615 with possibility of 
contribution by further hicre- 
mciniB to £14.123. Salary 
scales ere currently under re- 
view. 

Far furthor details write to 
the Secretary to tho Universi- 


ty. University or Edinburgh . 
Old Colloge, South Bridge, 
Edinburgh EH3 9YL, quoting 
reference number 7053. 

Applications wltli (nil c.v. 
<6 copies) to ba returned to 
same address by closing date 
of lo September 1984. 
(11200) HI 


University of 
Tho West Indies 
Cave Hill Campus, 
Barbados 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURERIN 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applied 1 1 IU1H tiro Invited far 
the post pf Hmilar Lecturer/ 
Lnctiirnr lu Ediirnllninil Admi- 
nistration, HoxoBreli nnd Dn- 
vnlopmont Heotlou. School of 


Education at tha Cnva Hill 
Campus of iliu University or 
tlia Warn indies. Barbados. 


Thn successful applicant will 
l>n expncled In assume duty by 
Soptnmbnr I. 1984 ur on toon 
an possible 11 terra ft nr. 


UnpnrtiiieiU R major inucliinu nnsixi’Mi r fe“ , i xm 

areas. D«>tli inctiirhm anil xn nSa r.xuft A# risii 

tl. i. I ImihIix.'Six nHiinrlnnra 30.832 (B) A 1.368 ■ 48,060 


lii-ai-lli'ul liiisliii'ss nxiierlenro 
urn (li'xlrnlilp (iiiallflcnildiis. 

Thn salary for II nnd firs In 
NZS37.R06 per annum. Tho 
Biliary for finnlor Lecturers Is 
on a scalii from NZS27.0B8 to 
NZS30.I27 (bar). to 

NZS34.387 per annum and for 
Lecturers In un a scale ^rom 


NZS21 .660 la NZS23.684 per 
annum. The University la lo- 
rstnd on the outskirts or 
Christchurch, known as New 
Zealand's ‘Gnrdon City . 

Further particulars and 
Conditions or Appointment 
may bo made from the Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts). S6 Gor- 
don Square. London WCIH 
OPF. 

Applications closa with the 
Ranis trar. Unlvorslty of Can- 
terbury. Private Bag, Christ- 
church. New ZeSlBlid. on 31 
October 1984. (II 1841 HI 


Tho University of 
Sheffield 

Department of Computer Sci- 
ence 

SENIOR LECTURER 
AND LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Applications era Invited for 
two posts, one of which may 
fas at the Senior Lecturer level 
for e suitably qualified appli- 
cant. One or both posts will 

specialise in computation 
theory and/or sorLware on- 

vr.KL-fcoE'i esarwr 

or a date a* soon es possible 

■hernaftnr. 

Initial salary for the Lec- 
tureship will be In the range 
£7,190 - £10,230 a year, 

rising to £14.125 a year. 
Expected ego ot candidates up 
to about 3a yBarsbuloUie r 
condldales not crecluded. Jnl- 

ffiUfftS7iKS A ^fiftfsaSo 

year . ‘Fh# possibility or an 
appoUiiment to lh .® 

post at an appraprIatD paint 

on tha Lecturers scale Is not 

precluded. - ... 




p.e. Up to five full ncimoniy 
class passugns plus banaage 
allnwnnre or 0851.200 un 
appointment and normal ter- 
mination. Spaclnl allowance 
of up to US 54 00 for shipment 
of academic books and 
teaahlua/reaoarrh equipment 
on appointment. 

Unfurnished accommoda- 
tion at 1 0 % or basic salary) or 
optional housing allowance of 
20 % of basic salary to staff 
who make own housing 
arrangements. UWT contribu- 
tion of equivalent or 10% 
basic salary to superannuation 
scheme. Annual Study and 
Travel Grant ror self, spouse 
and up to three children. Hook 
Grant up to BDS5600 par 
annum. 

Detailed applications (threa 

copies) giving full particulars 
□r qualifications and experi- 
ence. date or birth, marital 
status and the names and 
addresses of three referees 
should be sent aa soon ee 
possible to the Campus 
Bscretary, University of The 
West indies. P.O. Box 64. 
Bridgetown. Barbados. The 
'University will send further 
particulars for this post to all 
applicants. These particulars 
may also be obtained from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts). 
John Foster House, 36 Gor- 
don Square. London WCIH 
OPF. (I 1206) HI 


The Queen's University 
of 

Belfast 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Department or Applied 
Mathematics 
end Theoretical Physics 
- v | t( - - 
i 

on I 

oharas transfer collisions us- 


£ Applications are Invited for 
he above post, eup ported by 
IERC. for work on Ion-atom 
charge transfer collisions us- 
ing Die eontlnuum-dlstorted- 
wave model. 

The appointment is avail* 
able for two years etertbig 
preferably on 1 October 1 984 , 
at a salary within the range) 
£7,191 - £8,082 per annum 
(under review), with super- 
annuation under the U93. 

Applications, giving S . full 
curriculum vitae end the 
nomas and addresses or two. 
referees should be eent ta the 
Personnel Officer. The 


University of 
Glasgow 

NEW BLOOD' 
LECTURESHIPIN 
ORTHOPAEDIC 
SURGERY 

Applications air. Invited for 
■New Elio 


Surgery, tunable 
November 1984 or 


Eiiunik 1 CHiiIie! Lec- 
tureship in Orthopaedic 
trom I si 
or as sunn as 
possible thunmftur. Tlie punt 
will lie bused ut the Western 
inflrmury hut win involve 
some collatiiirutlvu research 
with the lllonnul neuritiii IJo- 

g artnien t, Unlvui slty of 
trathclydn. In the fluid of 
Orthopaedic Ill'jineclinnlcs. 

Applicants must be under 
the aue ur 35 years and per- 
sons hold Iny permanent Uni- 
versity anpulntnionts In the 
U. K. ara ineligible far consid- 
eration . Salary will be flxntl 
uccordlmi to placement on the 
University Scale for Clinlrul 
Teat here. The maximum an 
the Lecturers Scale Is 
£1 6.44Q. An appropriate hon- 
orary grading (Registrar oil 
Senior Registrar) will be de- 
termined by Uie a renter Glas- 
gow Health Board. Applicants 
should hold e Fellowship of 
one of the Royal College of 
Surgeons will) some experi- 
ence in nrtliopacdlc surgery 
and an Interest in research. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic 


Parson no I Office . University 
of Glasgow. Glasgow G12 
BOO. w|icrc applications (12 
copies) jiving names and 
addresses of not more than 
three referees, sltouldbe 
lodaad on or before Septem- 
ber 30th. 1984. 

louse quota Ref. 

HI 


In reply plousn 
No. 5243/lT. til I 


University of 
Oxford 

SYSTEMS LIBRARIAN 

The University Intends ta 
appoint a Systems Librarian to 
advise on end to help Imple- 
ment a programme or automa- 
tion In librarian. Applications 
are Invited from qualified 
graduate Hbrarlane with sub- 
stantial experience of compu- 
ter syatoms In libraries of 
from graduates In computer 
science with substantial work- 
ing exparlonuQ In libraries. 

Salary will be on thn Senior 
Librarians scale IIA *£7,190 - 
£14.123 currently under re- 
view) and the appointment 
will be for five years. 

Applical Ions, with a full 
curriculum vitae and tha 
names and eddroases of three 
raCemea. should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Libraries 
Board. University Offices. 
Wellington Square. Oxford 
0X1 2JD, from whom further 
particulars should be obtained 
(Tel: Oxford 367 47. Ext. 

269). Cluslnu datu: Monday. 
24 September. Short-listed 
candidates will bn interviewed 
un Mntuluy. 22 Oct otter. 


Fellowships 


Menton College 
Oxford 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 
AND SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 108B 

The L-allonn proposes. If 
candid ales of sufficient merit 
present thflmnolves, to elect to 
two of three Junior Research 
Fellowships nnd to two or 


hips 

Hires Senior Scholars] lips In 
i uv 

Candidates for Junior Re- 


s Ben-— ... 

1985. These u wards ore open 
to both niBn and woman. 


search Fell awn hips must be 
under the age of 27 on 1 
October 1985; candidate* for 
Senior Scholarships must be 
under the qgn of 26 . or. In thn 
case of Oxford graduates, 
must not have exceeded IB 
terms from the date of matri- 
culation. 

Details of the awards and of 


the method of epplylnn for 
thaiTi may ba obtained from 
tho warden's Secretary, Mor- 
ton College, Oxford 0X1 4JD. 
The closing date for applica- 
tions Is Saturday 20 October 
1984.(11194) HQ 


University of 
Durham 

Centre for Middle Eastern St 
Islamic Studies 

KUW AIT RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN MODERN MIDDLE 
EASTERN AND 
ISLAMIC STUDIES 

The Council of tha Uni- 
versity of Durham Invltas ap- 
plications from candidates 
under 30 years of age for a 
Research Fellowship estab- 
lish sd as a result of a donsLIon 
from the State or Kuwait. The 
appointment Is for two ye Lira 
from I January 1985 or such 
other date as might be 
arranged. Applicants should 
be at postdoctoral: level. 

The area of study of the 
Fellowship may be any aspect 
or Modern Middle Eastern & 
Islamic Studies within tha 
field oi social sciences and 
preference will be given to 
research with a strong inter- 
disciplinary approach. 

The salary will bo at an 
appropriate point within 
National Research Range 1A 
(£7.1 BO . £(1.615 under re- 
vlewl. 

. Applications (three copies). 
Including the namea of threa 
referees, should ba submitted 
not Jeter than 30 September 
1984 to (he Registrar ■* 
Secretary, did sThu-B Hall. 
Durham DH 1 . 3 HP, frofm 
whom rurthar particulars may 
be obtained. (II 197) H3 


CAMBRIDGE JOINT 
APPLICATION 
SCHEME 

FOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 
1984-85 COMPETITION 

Churchill College, Clare 
College, Corpus Christ! 

College, 

Emmanuel College, 
New Hull, and 
Newnham College 

The six colh.-ncs, *■ tinn as a 
uroup. Invite application* 
from men and women for 
Research Fellowships which 
will normnlly he tenuble from 
1 October 1983. In the case of 
Nuwnlium College, applica- 
tions under this scheme are 
lnviic-d in Arts subjects only; 
the procedure tar applications 
lo that rullene in Science 
aublectn Is set out below. 

The conditions of eligibility 
of candidntes vary somewhat 
be t wean colleges, and furth nr 
details, together with applica- 
tion forms, muy bo obtained 
from the Secrntary iRFt, 
GIAO. Kollet Lodge. Tennis 
Court Road. Cambridge CBZ 
1QJ. Coitiplntetl application 
forint must bn returned not 
later than B October 1984. ,\ 
statement of not more then 
1 Q 00 words outlining the 
work candidates would wish 


ta submit in support of their 
applications anu the research 
they propose to do IT elected 
win be required at the same 


time: this statement should bn 
Intelligible to scholars In 
other subjects. 

Selected candidates will be 
Invited In mid-November to 
submit three copies of a dis- 
sertation. or orhnr written 
work, by I December 1984. 

The stipends or nasam-ch 
Fallows are reviewed at regu- 
lar Intervals: financial support 
from other sources may ha 
taknii into account. Participat- 
ing colleges. Including Now- 
Mham Colloga In respect or 
Arts subjects, hops to mako 
□Ion ions in January or early* 
February 1985. Candidates 
may be asked to came for 
Interview. 

Newnham College 

Applications aiti Invited 
from women graduates of any 
university for one stipendiary 
Research Fellowship In the 
Sciences, tenable for thren 
years from I October 1985. 

Application forms and full 
tlcular 
t th 

eqo . . . _ 

The closing dote for tho re- 


F iarticulars may he obtained 
ram the Principal. Newnham 
Col I ego, Cambridge CBS 9DF. 


colpt of applications la 1 
February 1983, mid selected 
candidates will bo Invited In 
mid -February to submit two 
conies of a dissertation, or 
oilier written work, by 1 
March 1985. The College ex- 
pects to reach u decision In 
April 19B5. (1 l 186) 112 


Polytechnics 


Hong Kong Polytechnic 


Die Hnnu Knnii Polytechnic 
.. Q Inrun Institution of adv- 
anced uriiicatlnii which offers 


courses In u wide raitgo of 
subjects tip to vorutlnnally- 
I. In 


Oi'luritutrd degree loval. 
add It in n tu four niujnr 
academic divisions comprising 
18 tnachlnu departments, It 
nlao lias a number of interdis- 


ciplinary Institutes and cen- 
tres. The Poly (aclinic Invites 
applications for the following 
^ost^ tenable from (September 

Department of Mechanical 
and Marine Engineering 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURERIN 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

The si if c assful candidate 
will be required to (a) teach 
mechanical engineering up to 
degree level: (bi co-ordinate 
departmental research activi- 
ties; and tc) Help In the de- 
velopment of dagrea/hlghar 
degree courses. 

Candidates should hnve la) 
n flood honours degree or 
professional qualification and 
an advanced specialist qual- 
ification or extensive experi- 
ence In a specialized field; and 
(b) substantial professional 
experience nnd ic) proven 
administrative ability. He 
should also have a proven 


record of experience In course 
development and research 
work in one or more of the 


mechanical engineering areas. 

1 984 0,1 ** August 

Appointment will be on 
two-year gratplty-baarlng 
contract terms Initially. 
Thereafter suitable appoin- 
tees may be of fared contracts 
or euperannuablB terms or 
service at the discretion of tha 
polytechnic. Benefits Include 
long leave: subsidized accom- 
modation for ova rseas a ppoln- 
teaa and local appointees on a 
salary or HKS13.V5S p.m. or 

i! and. dental w 


benefits; children's education 
allowance and a terminal gra- 
tuity of 25% of basic aalary 


received over entire contract 
period. 

Further information and 
application forme ara obtain-, 
able from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 


(Appts). John Foster House 
86 Oorim Square. Londo.. 
WCIH OPF. Completed ap- 
plication forms should be re- 
turned [by 30 September 1984, 
with the 1st copy directed to 
the General Secretary, Hong 
Kong Polytechnic, Hung Horn. 
Kowloon. Hong Konji ind the 
2nd copy lo the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities. 
Cl 1200) 113' 






Polytechnics continued 


NORTH EAST OPEN LEARNING NETWORK 

MSC OPEN TECH UNIT FUNDED 

OCTOBER 1 1984 - MARCH 31 1987 

Ope r^^cch 1 ‘iJnli 8 wN | CS « 5 hn 1 of a feasibility study MSC 

? hor ‘ iy aw ? rd " contract to develop the 
The fell' sn Lf nr|, iilg Network with effect from October I9R4 
'aP ^ s,s " lH hwwmc available to suitably qualified 
KS,°?h^ Pplicari0nS from « nd Wai« interested in being Sded 
from their present posts will be sympathetically "3cred 

NETWORK DEVELOPMENT 
MANAGER 


CITY POLYTECHNIC OF HONG KONG " 

Appfcallcna aie Invited for the following posts: 

Educational Technology Centra 

PRINCIPAL EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGIST (PRINCIPAL LECTURER 


Tfl t* u * h SSSSSni 

S^IIWttofla MWB *■ ,9acWn B «trstegles and methodoioglea in ternary eduMllon 


THE TnviES HIGHER EPUCATlOWMmwi^ ^ ^ ^ 


munutlona * aSSmu 

PRINCIPAL LEcWMMraroTLECTURM 

Ssssrasssse^ 


Head of Department Grade IV 

To contribute to the development of a delivery system of nn*n 

‘t™. 1 P® expected to have had extensive experience of 
tS^t a 3r a ^ In furthcr education togeSier with a 
nS£9! L ,he - tra, " ,n * needs oI ,he North East Of EnSand 
Relevant academic and professional qualifications are required.' 

FIELD OFFICERS (2 POSTS) 

Senior Lecturer 

sn® i 

tSSlSSiSSfe* 

Industrial Training Board P h been denved w,lh,n an 

[ NETWORK information 

OFFICER 

Scale 6 

5£i 'SEEZ&SJSZt “SB on n forraat?,w°'* t 

candidate Is likely to be Chartered TiESf* 7“ successhj| 
qualification) with at Easli |,« e teaiV SSwiS equi ^ lent 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Scale 5 

fes«K d ^Centre n iSnted'Tn* iSSfie^h?"^' 0 ." arid 

SSBfiS 


— 7, * w muni 

antfre contract period. E 
and denial benefits end 
passage* 


THE UNIVERSITY CU1ERE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 

SOFTWARE 

ENGINEERING 

RESEARCH 

J* ,irBl (funded by Alvav 
Programme) concema reueaWe 
software components, and fast 
prototyplna. In tha context of an IPSE 
Trie second eoncerns tool support 
"P* an APSE. apeclffi! 

^'Z"SZ’iX mK “ ■' *« 

5ESSSB!2! , __ . . and further 


fcsUtoieof 

-S9b.“sR 

RESEARCH 

A8SISTAHT 

§!□£§§§§ 

^SsSrSyH 

g^nTte t-usa 1 .; 

('Quieter ror B t 

“mSMESS 

"■”"™™“ c « 31 i 8 iSSS:« 


relevant =^ 5 ^^ 357 * *' 

SECRETARY 

Scale 3 

Ma n a« ment 

reception and general ofiiix dS.Jr.5S require 10 undertake 
switchboard. 8 “ du * ,Cs and operate a small 3-line 

with the general 

North Cast Opeo UarXa N^L C ^“ 8t ‘° n O^ce of the 



uorrion Square London WCIH hpp f^RmuZi tXJSrJC rDSMr Mouse, 3B 

sfeailiHsifess 

. _ (18841J 


Colleges of Further Education 

NoRT)9UmBe$*Nd 

County Council 

NORTHUMBERLAND COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Klrklay Hall, Ponteland, Newcastle upon Tyne 

PRINCIPAL 

(Pts 8-12) 

Applications are Invited from suitably Qualified and 

K™! P^ona ,I hls P 08 * hfls beS^acan. 

ISS n *S th0 . deflth of the previous Principal, and it is 
1985 d ° makS 8n appointment from the 1st January 

r ? n ge ]• Points 8-12 of the scale for 
in Agricultural and Horticultural 
r E e^ewf mentS (CUrrent,y £16 ' 914 * «« ;07-ffier 

Application form, returnable 14.9.84., and further 

- Educatl °nf County 


Principal Lecturer, 
Programme Leader 

rJ^iH 5 " 8 (Combined Studies) C.N.A.A 

S-SSSgas- 


1 !" d .fcrthw details of the Dcsts 


stttt “ mple,e ‘ , ■"*-« Friday. 28th 

Crewe+Alsager College 

; of Higher Education 



Polytechnic. EWwn T^S™ upo " Tyn * 

ahoufd be 

' rt«W2) 


Research and Studentship 





... Wye College 
{University of London) 

research 
„ ASSKTANT. 

entomology/com. 

PUTER SCIENCE 

Po»t °octorn. ri or c . qu ,va, a „t 

BIOLOGICAL 

CONTROLIN 

GLASSHOUSES 

liBii P J ,,lc, } t,ons ar " Invited to 
!™P J! V S!°P nn “nlinnced syn. 

dobW in nnlSIftiS? 1 Co 1 [ ,trQl of 

ainBahoiiaea by proa- 

SS5B n “ “ °nvlron- 

, c °n trol ay atom 

3a"S2a l,, r p » and '‘Vbllnq are 
tna main factors which limit 

or . hiolonlSl P?« 

“S *™ 1 ln , QIqssIiouhgh but 
oneroy saving la of Dr lmn 
iS JSH to «»» arowor. P Cy™“ 

n™rf2I np 5I 0,ura ta benefit the 
SSflfiSMJCR ralatfonaliln 
?i«_.?P"P da " t or P«Bt popula- 
tion alae la a feasible aolution. 

hJo h Sph B n Mndidata might 

«o V n° ° Mgy" lUa ¥ ,n VS?. P s U k 

h? t Qasamiii v*' i« a competence 
language pron- 

^»eST„°SSSSSSS^cSSS 

5S?&t2 n, w , i?fl or com p u, « bci- 

SfSS pop u ia t fo PB dynam lc£^ 
A Vn ? aat „ ruiidod by the 

ft'ii mrrdtoi&on™ 1 "" *“ 

.h.W v “f'£. 0 T 0 " a Jskj 

™ NQlnrlen bnaod on uni- 

s3?K?f».WL , AaB 

n«^.Vr t 5 , . Dr **■*■*!■ front, and 

BSffysAj^Sa 

fono ° ° A. ° h fo r d? C ^ ° 




University of 

Birmingham 

Department or IMythuc 

. ^research 
associateship/f 
llowship 

*h 


SnUSH?*^ should hn 

Sf p^Jiri.22 Dro ,® ,n At 


2s? y “ J 0 '33ST"a 1 a '4h“ 

^iob^IbB^lr^So^r 10 H 6 flf 


adTOnuSS^? ,dp ™ woulfl 

t>1 Tha post la tenablB for in 

aSLaau 

R«/.i? nn Pl ,K suparannuirii 
Salary On the Reaearch Fad 
scale £7,190 - £11 ( 
plus auparannuatlon. 

For further poiilMb 

e*t. 2539 quoting raf. Nt 

fr . No formal appikau 
form. Three coplee or bdqIL 
yon JtwIudlBg full cun-KiU 
vitae and naming thrsi i 
fgraea to Asalitant RegUli 
LScjonco & Enoinoarlna). P. 
®° x 36S. Birmingham BISS' 
« b ?i i Septamhar, 191 
(11193) n 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCH (W 

to £20.000. Written terms ea 
request, nenlona! Trait Uf. 
31 Dover Street, PiceiMI. 
London WIA 4BT. W 
01-491 2934 or 499 5411 LOW 

LOANS TO SALARIED WflMIN 
front £30 granted same dir. 
Salaried Wpraen'a Poriti 
Loans Ltd., 175 Regent St. 

S 5 UK i ?S 3 "Ti 18 S" '® 



Colleges and Institutes of Highs 
Education 


ofRioon&York 

LECTURER GRADE ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 

ART (£7,215-213,443) (under review) 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and expeHenoBfl 
candidates with succssful and reoeni leaching exparienco 
Craft and Design who have taken a significant role in aspects 01 


— MiM MS 

i i i UjiaMM MSB 


M i l ilfj W S 


, . ■ vs i bi. id Whom uuiiiuio™ ■-» har 

rahifned to arrive not later than Monday 24th Sepum 0 * 


Th/ufijhi-I* 


Industry and Commerce 


Norwich City College of 
Further and Higher 
Education 


LECTURER I IN 
COMPUTER STUDIES 

Graduate or equivalent pra- 
luitdy with Industrial/ 
bulling experience. 


Lecturer 
■ £9.733 


Filary Scale: 
Qnde 1 £5.649 
loadw review). 


Further pertlculare end a 


ofcuinBd by sending a Inrno 


The Ohio State 


SI* 


And (wo 


SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY 

POSITION No: GS59 

SALARY: 

A$32,677 - AS34.990; A$35,760 - AS38.085 p.a. 
A $24, 353 - A$27,848; A$28,503 - A$3 1,994 p.a. 

The Dcparlmcnt offers n Bachelor of Aris programme which 
includes courses In Anthropology, English, History. Politics. 
Psychology and Sociology. At present Sociology offers units in 
introductory sociology, the family, orgnnisnlions. research 


methods, social change and urban sociology- A senior lecturer 
would be required to give academic leadership within (he discipline. 
Duties will include (Tic development and tcnchinu of courses In 
Advanced Social Theory plus one or more of the following areas: 
development mid underdevelopment; the sociology of industrial 
relations; work and leisure; media studies; advanced research 
methods. 

Applicants with interests in other aspects of Australian society or 
South Enst Asian societies will also be considered favourably. 
QUALIFICATIONS: The successful applicant should have a higher 
degree in Sociology, considerable teaching experience in Sociology 
at Tertiary level and appropriate publications in the above or 
related areas of competence. 

It is anticipated that the position will commence at the start of 1985. 
For any enquiries on the duties of this position please contact Dr G 
Davidson , Head of Department of Humanities and Social Sciences, 
telephone {089) 844277. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: In addition to salary a District 
Allowance of AJ2.060 p.a. (with dependants) of AS1.176 p.a. 
(without dependants) is also pnyoblc. A copy of the College’s 
Conditions of Service, together with an Information Statement on 
the above position and the Department will be forwarded on 
receipt or applications. 

APPLICATIONS: Application forms cun be obtained from: 

The Senior Personnel Officer, Darwin Community College 
PO Box 40146, CASU ARINA NT 5792, AUSTRALIA 
or by telephoning (089) 204494 
CLOSING DATE: 28 September, 1984 (16a4 3 , 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

FACULTY OF LAW 


AppUratkms arr invitnl lor liui-liing up|ii>iiuiiinii-i in (lie Faculty oT 
I .aw. 

Candida try must pusses* at Icasi a Mnsirr's degree in Law or 
equivalent and relevant IMrliiiirf/rwarrll experience. Prefirmce 
win hr given in ruiiflklatra who are alilc in (each In one nr more of 
(hr following areas: 



Banking law Agency and Partnership 

Company Law Equity and Trusts 

Conflict of LawH Evidence 

Constitutional Law Legal Method and Process 

Contract Law Remedies 

Criminal Law Restitution 

Land Law Shipping 

Revenue Law Torts 

Gnus annual rmnliiineiils range as follows: 
l eclurer S$:i0,660 - 63,570 

Sr' Lecturer SS57.59H - 101,930 

Associate Prnlcssor 8189,300 - 1*3,000 

(STG£1 * SS2.B3 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate s 
qualifications, experience and the level ot appointment olftred. ^ 
Leave and medical benefits arr provided. Under (he University’s 
Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member and ihe 
University are each required to contribute at the present rale ol 
25% or his salary, the staff ember’s contribution being subject . to 
a maximum of & 1,250 a month. The sun. standing to he siafi 
memher’s credit in the Fund a tax-free and may be withdrawn 
when the slaff member leaves Singapore/Malaysu permanently. 
Other benefits include: a settling-in allowance of S$ 1,000 (single) or 
SS2.000 (married), subsidized housing at nominal rentals ranging 
from SSI 20 to SS2I6 p.m., education allowance in r^pecr ol 
children’s education subject to a mammurn of SSI2 0OT p.a., 
passage assistance and baggage allowance for die mniporanoB of 
personal effects to Singapore. Staff members ma> un™ rl "“ 
consultation work, subject to the approval erf ^he 
retain consultation fires up to a maximum of 60% of gross annual 
emoluments in any one year. 

Application forms and further information on terms and 
conditions of service may be obtained from. 

The Director NUS Overseas Office 

Personnel Department c/o Singapore High 

National University of Comm \ ission m'Undon 

Singapore f Cfaeshmn Street 

KenlRWge I^ndon SW1 

Singapore 0511 Tel: (01) 235 4562 i'**) 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING 

1,' to..- 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 

The Engineering Council Is seeking three Executive Officers to formulate 
and Implement Its education and training policies. One post will cover general 
education up to the age of 18 ; a second, the education and training of 
Chartered Engineers, Technician Engineers and Engineering Technicians at 
universities, polytechnics and technical colleges; and the third, their con- 
tinuing education and training in Industry. 

Candidates should be graduates. For the general education Executive Officer 
experience of teaching in a school or of education administration will be desir- 
able. For the other two posts candidates should be chartered engineers and 
have experience either of working in Industry, In training or working In technlcai 
education. Candidates must be competent administrators, articulate, literate 
and skilled at communications, tenacious and capable of sustained hard 
work Age range: 28-55. Those taking early retirement from other posts will 
be considered. Salary range £15,000 to £16,500. 

VliWfe, giving brief career details, to John Trafford, 

The Corporate Consulting Group, 24 Buckingham Gate, London SW1E6LB. 

1X0 

, Cor porate Consult I ng Group > ^ 


Business Press 
International 

ARE YOU A 
LECTURER IN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
LOOKING FOR A NEW 
CHALLENGE? 

no you have the ability to 
understand tlie practical ala- 
nifltanco or Innovations 111 
electrical engineering. tne 
ofroct of new siBiidartjB an 
systems design . etc? Would 
you like tlie opportunity to 
■elect, pursuo and Invest! sole 
problems In tlie application or 
electrical power and control 
In industry? 

ir so this exceptional oppor- 
tunity l ids arisen for an elec- 
trical engineering uniaunte to 
broaden experience and in- 
tornntn- As a senior mnmhar ol 
thu editorial loam of Electrical 
Review, thu only weekly 
magazine cavnrlnn the oler- 
troterhnlcol Industry, the sue- 

rnmiiil rnnilldalt! will l»« (■*• 
pocted lu Hupnrvlso the work 
of two new uBBlBtaiite. Tlie 


main duties involve plnitnlnn. 
tuMjnnlsInn mid wrllliiq tecli- 
Hicnl iidwh rnattiras and news 
Items. 

The lob will require travell- 
ing unii interviewing tap peo- 
ple in the Industry. 

Salary. not less thun 
£11.000. will depnml on ox* 
pari o urn. 


Sntout spHir technical linck- 

B itiund and any previous writ - 
in nxnerlnncD anti send wlih n 
mil CTV. tot , John Coiiln. 


Editor.' Elec trim I Rnvlew. 
Quadrant lluiinn, Tlie 
ront. Button. Surrey SMa 
SAB. 

nuHlniMs Presel IntemiiUon- 
al is an Equal Opportunities 

Emuloynr. (1 131 1 » H1B 


FOR DETAILS OF 
ADVERTISING 
IN 

THE T.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING 
BERNADETTE 
ALEXANDER 
ON 

01 - 253 3000. 
EXTN. 227. 


T.H.E.S. 
Forthcoming 
Special Numbers 

Sept 21 - Reviews of New 
Journals in the 
Sciences 

Sept 28 - Education books 

Oct 5- Economics books 

Oct 1 2- Environmental 
Sciences books 

Oct 1 9- Sociology books 
Oct 1 9- Biological Sciences 
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